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THE FIRST DAY OF THE NEW CREATION 
The Resurrection and the Christian Faith 

Veselin Kesich 

According to the New Testament witness and the tradition of the Church, the 
resurrection of Christ affected all men and revealed what would happen to the 
whole of creation. The author examines the resurrection faith of the early Church, 
proceeding from an analysis of the idea of resurrection in pre-Christian and New 
Testament times, moving through the central events themselves and exploring their 
significance for all creation at all times. An illuminating study of the topic of 
resurrection and a joyful celebration of the fact that Christ truly “has been raised 
from the dead, the first fruits of those who have fallen asleep.” 

216 pp. $7.95 ISBN 0-913836-78-8 
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Ed. W. Jardine Grisbrooke 

Select passages from the well-known spiritual classic My Life in Christ by the 
charismatic Russian pastor and teacher Father John of Kronstadt. His practical and 
down to earth teaching reveals him as a man of action as well as prayer. His 
spiritual counsel brought mental, physical and spiritual healing to thousands during 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in Russia. 

$7.95 ISBN 0-913836-92-3 
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John Meyendorff 

For more than a millenium the Byzantine Empire—and its capital, Constantinople— 
guided the spiritual destinies of the Christian East. Even after the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1453, the influence of its culture, thought and institutions remained 
powerful, above all in the Orthodox Church. In this collection of essays, the 
prominent Byzantine historian and theologian, Father John Meyendorff, surveys the 
many facets of this Byzantine legacy: the Byzantine Church, Byzantine political 
ideology, the encounter with Islam and the Latin West, and the distinctive features 
of Byzantine theology, spirituality and ecclesiology, demonstrating the significance 
of Byzantium not only in history, but for our life in the world today. 

264 pp. $8.95 ISBN 0-913836-90-7 

NEW AND OLD IN GOD’S REVELATION 

Benedict Englezakis 

This valuable contribution to Orthodox biblical scholarship explores the relation 
between spirit and tradition in the Old and New Testament. Dr. Englezakis’ work 

combines the insights of Eastern Christianity with a Western critical academic 

approach. 

$12.95 Hardcover ISBN 0-913836-89-3 

THE MESSAGE OF THE BIBLE 
An Orthodox Christian Perspective 

George Cronk 

An Orthodox overview of the Bible which effectively integrates major doctrinal con¬ 
cepts and treats the Old and New Testaments in their basic interrelationship and unity. 
Includes guides for the selection and use of English translations and for Bible study. 
An excellent introduction for adult Bible classes. 

ISBN 0-913836-19-5 
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heard presentations on “Vocation, Service and the Life in Christ” by Fr. 
Emmanuel Gratsias; “The Monastic Vocation” by Fr. John Osaky; “Priesthood: 
The Vocationless Vocation” by Fr. Thomas Hopko; and “The Vocation and 
Ministry of Women in the Church” by Denise Jillions. Daily discussion groups 
were led by His Grace the Rt. Rev. Basil, Bishop of San Francisco. Bishop 
Basil also served and preached at the Divine Liturgy on the last day of the 
retreat. 

VISITORS 

On November 17, 1981, Fr. Joseph Scheller and Fr. George De Trana 
visited the Seminary in order to discuss with students their work as priests in 
mission parishes in the south. 

On December 1, 1981, His Grace the Rt. Rev. Maximos, Greek Orthodox 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, spoke on his recent trip to China. 
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Alexander F.C. Webster is a doctoral candidate in religious studies at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
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This is the remarkable and moving story of Mother Maria Skobtsova, the Russian 
nun who shunned traditional monasticism for a life of service to those in need, 
and in the process abandoned all personal security and comfort. Her life was ended 
in a Nazi concentration camp, for helping those less fortunate than herself. This 
revised edition includes a new wealth of documentary material. 

192 pp. $5.95 ISBN 0-913836-85-0 

A VANQUISHED HOPE 

James W. Cunningham 

The Movement for Church Renewal in Russia—1905-1906. The vitality, hopes, and 
ambitions of the Russian Orthodox Church are documented in this scholarly ac¬ 
count of attempts at the renewal and revitalization of church life, which were 

abruptly cut off by revolution and civil war. 

384 pp. $9.95 ISBN 0-913836-70-2 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
Its Past and its Role in the World Today 

John Meyendorff 

A new, revised and updated edition of the history of the Orthodox Church that 
was initially hailed as the most comprehensive presentation of the subject available 
at the time of its publication. After following the development of the Church’s 
theology and institutions, Fr. John presents the state of Orthodoxy throughout the 

world today. 

258 pp. $8.95 ISBN 0-913836-81-8 

ORTHODOX SYNTHESIS 
The Unity of Theological Thought 

Ed. Joseph J. Allen 

The twelve diverse essays in this edition constitute an independent contribution by 
each Orthodox author to his own branch of theology. Whether it be liturgies, 
ecclesiology, ethics, pastoral practice, church history, or biblical studies, all are 
united by a common vision, by the universal, all-encompassing embrace of Orthodoxy, 
which, as explained in the first chapter, is the true meaning of “synthesis.” 

231 pp. $8.95 ISBN 0-913836-84-2 

ST. THEODORE THE STUDITE ON THE HOLY ICONS 

Trans. Katharine P. Roth 

This is the latest contribution of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press to its Patristic 
Text Series. These essays by St. Theodore, written in the midst of the iconoclastic 
controversy of the 8th-9th century, affirm the incarnation and its meaning for icon 
veneration and life in Christ. This work constitutes an argument for the essential 
place of iconography in church life. 

ISBN 0-913836-76-1 
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Socialization as a Historical Model for 
Christian Integration 


John L. Boojamra 


Not only do educators in the Orthodox churches of North Amer¬ 
ica lack a theoretical framework within which to work, but they 
also lack a community of professional educators well grounded in 
theology to develop such a framework. Instead, we have educators 
writing and lecturing on technique and theologians writing and lec¬ 
turing on content. But rarely do the two meet, and as a result, pastors 
and educators are largely occupied with a holding operation in a 
church school format. 

These Orthodox churches have adopted uncritically the “aca¬ 
demic-schooling” model, characterized by the Sunday school, for 
Christian education. Mrs. Koulomzin has already noted that this is 
essentially a Protestant pattern designed to meet Protestant needs. 1 
Fr. Schmemann states the problem well: 

We must frankly state that confusion reigns in this field 
[Christian education] and the situation is all the more con¬ 
fused because the difficulty is not recognized, and therefore 
no effort is made to overcome it ... A good example is 
the general acceptance of the “Sunday School” in the prac¬ 
tice of Orthodox churches in America. Sunday Schools 
surely are an outcome of a Protestant philosophy of educa¬ 
tion. Introducing them into the practice of the Orthodox 
Church should have been preceded by their critical evalua¬ 
tion in the light of the purpose and principles of Orthodox 
Christian education. 2 

With this article let us begin to discuss possible alternatives to 

1 Sophie Koulomzin, Our Church and Our Children (Crestwood, N.Y.: 
SVS Press, 1975) 16-7. 

8 Alexander Schmemann, Liturgy and Life: Christian Development through 
Liturgical Experience (Syosset, N.Y.: Orthodox Church in America, 1979) 8. 
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the “academic-schooling” model we have thus far adopted. A “social¬ 
ization” model of Christian education is, I think, more appropriate 
to the needs, theology and tradition of the Orthodox Church, being 
congenial both to the nature of human development and to the na¬ 
ture and history of the Orthodox Church. It is a model congenial to 
our faith and history because it allows for growth in the Christian 
life as process rather than for the “manufacturing” of the Christian 
believer as product; it speaks about children and adults growing in 
faith by living the faith-life of the Church within a faith-filled local 
community. 

What is clear to anyone in Christian education is that the so- 
called schooling model has not been effective and in many cases has 
been counterproductive, deceptive in giving the appearance that 
something is better than nothing. The Sunday school may indeed 
have a future, but only if we place it in the broader context of a 
cross-generational and total parish education effort that is consistent 
with what has characterized Orthodox community life, that is, a life 
that is at once both vertical and horizontal. This socialization model 
can provide us with the framework for planning and renewing parish 
life. Toward this goal the following reflections are offered—reflections 
that take seriously the Church, its history, life and faith, as well as 
the people with their needs and modes of learning. Although social¬ 
ization terminology may ring strange in the ears of many Orthodox, 
it in fact reflects what the Church has been doing for centuries in the 
process of integrating and shaping members for a life of faith lived 
toward God and toward their brothers and sisters. 

Although I do not argue the full case for the propriety of this 
socialization model, this paper will provide a basis for further dis¬ 
cussions among educators and theologians about the nature of learn¬ 
ing, in general, and the nature of Christian learning, in particular. 
Without this discussion of the context and structure of learning and 
teaching, we will be unable to plan for effective Christian nurture for 
all members of the parish. 

First, my conclusions: people, both children and adults, become 
Christians not by learning about Christianity but by being integrated 
into an existing Church through experiencing the rites and symbols 
of the community. In the sense of integration into the Church I 
offer the current sociological model of socialization as both con¬ 
venient and adequate for this discussion. But any model, including 
a theological one, is never locked into itself or exhaustive of the 
truth; rather, it hedges in the truth and sets the parameters for under¬ 
standing what we experience. Models are tools, and like tools can 
be altered or discarded. I have attempted here to choose a model 
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that would allow for a meaningful discussion of the manner in which 
the Church has encouraged “faithful” membership. 

Theosis, divinization of the person, should be the primary goal 
of any educational process and material that we devise. The Ortho¬ 
dox fathers felt deeply the impact of St. Peter’s words that we are 
to “become partakers of the divine nature” (2 Peter 1:4). They 
stressed that becoming a Christian was never a one-shot deal but a 
process, with baptism as a beginning and not as an end, and a 
process occurring in community and never in isolation. Part of our 
job as Christian parents, priests and educators is to help the bap¬ 
tized person become conscious of what the Holy Spirit has started 
in him. We are not working with tabulae rasae, but with people who 
possess “histories” in the Church as well as ongoing spiritual lives. 

Formal classroom education is certainly one way of encouraging 
an awareness, this spiritual “history,” as the person grows in cogni¬ 
tive ability. This schooling model has, in fact, been the primary 
emphasis of the western churches since the Protestant and the 
Tridentine reformations. Schools were the hallmark of the sixteenth 
century and were, in fact, the earliest substantial, formal childhood 
education in the Church. 3 The subsequent emphasis on young chil¬ 
dren has tended to dull the awareness that Christian nurture is a 
process and adults are valid objects of an educational ministry. This 
has led to the unavoidable conclusion that once children grow up, 
beyond “school” age, they no longer need such a ministry. 

The identification of Christian education with the classroom or 
the academic-schooling paradigm had the effect of identifying Chris¬ 
tian education not only with children but with the accumulation of 
information about the Church and correct doctrine, which was re¬ 
ceived from adults as from “authorities.” Such an arrangement is by 
its very nature heteronomous—that is, Christian education here is 
something that adults do to children to help them stop being children. 
Implicitly, the validity of their childhood is, in sound Puritan style, 
rejected. 4 

In addition, the academic-schooling paradigm tended to ignore 
the essence of the community in Orthodox life. No one is a Christian 

3 Robert O’Neil and Michael Donovan, God, Church , and Children (New 
York: World, 1970) 91. 

4 On the categories of autonomy and heteronomy in moral and emotional 
development, see Ronald Duska and Mariellen Whelan, Moral Development: 
A Guide to Piaget and Kohlberg (New York: Paulist Press, 1975) 9-20. On 
the influence of John Dewey’s progressive model of the child as a “developing 
person” see John H. Westerhoff HI, Will Our Children Have Faith (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1980) 8-9. 
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alone! This is quite clear in the fathers and especially in St. Basil the 
Great, the master of social mutuality, whose ascetical injunctions 
apply to communities, whether parochial, connubial or monastic. 
The goal of life in the community is to allow the growth of “com¬ 
plete Christians” (ol teXeloi XpiGTiavoi). 5 In his commentary on 
Psalm 28 he notes that: “such are the leaders of the disciples of 
Christ. They lead them forth to . . . nourishment of doctrine, water 
them with living water . . . raise them up and they nurture them 
until they produce fruit; then they guide them to rest and safety.” 6 
For Basil, this Christian perfection is a process, never a product. It is 
not individual, but grows only in community with God and with 
neighbor. This was the closest any church father came to a model 
for Christian education—although the reality was there, the vocabu¬ 
lary was not. 

This informational approach to learning served a specific pur¬ 
pose—to make Catholics and Protestants in the polemical context 
of the mid-sixteenth century. We must reappraise our use of this 
approach, as it is foreign to the Orthodox Church, which has, in an 
unwritten format, tended toward a formational rather than informa¬ 
tional paradigm for learning. It was precisely this formation that 
described the process of integration into a living community, the 
Church of God, with full membership and cross-generational inter¬ 
action as one of its hallmarks. This was accomplished primarily 
through liturgy, but never liturgy in isolation from the rest of life 
and the rest of church life as martyria (witness) and diakonia (ser¬ 
vice). 

The term “socialization,” as I already stated, describes what 
has always been the Church’s pattern of integrating new members as 
well as nurturing old members. Berard Marthaler, a Roman Catholic, 
presents it in its most scientific treatment. 7 John H. Westerhoff III, 

5 See St. Basil of Caesarea, The Long Rules, in The Fathers of the Church, 
series 9, tr. Monica Wagner (New York: Fathers of the Church, Inc., 1950) 
248-52. I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. Joseph Allen, who brought this and the 
following reference to my attention in an unpublished paper entitled “The 
Pastoral Dimension in the Writings of St. Basil the Great.” 

*Homily 13 on Psalm 28, in Fathers of the Church, series 46, tr. Agnes 
Way (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1963) 195. 

7 Berard Marthaler, “Socialization as a Model for Catechetics,” in Foun¬ 
dations of Religious Education , ed. Patraic O’Hare (New York: Paulist Press, 
1978) 64-92. On the use of the term “socialization,” see J.A. Clausen, “A 
Historical and Comparative View of Socialization Theory and Research,” in 
Socialization and Society, ed. J.A. Clausen (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1964); and T.K. Danzinger, Socialization (Baltimore: Penguin, 1971). The 
term is much misused, as, I believe, when O’Neil and Donovan write that 
“Catechesis is the most important form of socialization and initiation into 
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one of the leading contemporary spokesmen for this model, in his 
Will Our Children Have Faith , develops the anthropological notion 
of faith-enculturation and urges a Protestant return to liturgy, wor¬ 
ship and dynamic symbols as the chief means of bringing children 
to Christian maturity, focusing on life crises. He criticizes what he 
refers to as the “schooling-instruction” paradigm as counterproduc¬ 
tive, inadequate and a distortion of Christian nurture. However, he 
opts for the anthropological “enculturation” model rather than the 
socialization model, interpreting enculturation as a process of mutual 
and cross-generational interaction. 8 Nevertheless, there is no essen¬ 
tial difference between enculturation and socialization— any process 
involving children and adults in an institutional setting involves an 
inequality by sheer effect of size. Socialization as a term and as a 
category is quite adequate to the Church’s experience, implying as it 
does in educational terms group-centered or group-directed activity, 
as opposed to individualized activity. 9 However, one of the weak¬ 
nesses of socialization theory in Christian education is its emphasis 
on the individual and collective rather than the personal and com¬ 
munal. 

Westerhoff affirms (or reaffirms) a worship-centered commu¬ 
nity life as an alternative to a bankrupt schooling-instructional model. 
Although he does offer us the ideal of the total integration of the 
child, he does not, however, go far enough—he calls for an age- 
focused liturgical life and ignores full infant membership. The child 
is not a full member since he is not admitted to communion without 
prior “intellectual assent.” 10 What Westerhoff actually refers to is 

the subculture of Catholicism'* (13). Catechesis is defined as the “formal 
passing on of the communities’ faith story” and, in fact, plays a minor role 
in socialization into any religious subculture in North America. 

Westerhoff, 80-6. 

9 In this author’s opinion, this is one of the weaknesses of WesterhofFs 
treatment. The “community” he discusses, into which the child is being inte¬ 
grated, is not defined other than as a horizontal reality, as an association of 
people who believe they are God’s people. Clearly, his community-of-faith is 
not the Church, and the tradition(s) to which he refers are never defined. See 
Westerhoff, 72. 

10 Ibid., 102. Westerhoff spaces the “initiation” sacraments—baptism, com¬ 
munion and confirmation—throughout the child’s early years. First com¬ 
munion, for example, is scheduled sometime around the second grade (age 7), 
because it is at that time that a child is capable of so-called “afliliative” faith, 
i.e., consciousness of sharing something with a group (94). Similarly, con¬ 
firmation is administered in “early adulthood,” when a child is capable of 
“owned faith” (98). This selection is arbitrary and again indicative of his 
inability to deal with the vertical dimension of church life—i.e., it is God’s 
grace that makes “membership” in his Church possible. 
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total participation in all activities and a liturgical life readjusted to 
commemorate marker or crisis events as focuses of “educational” 
efforts. 11 

The Orthodox doxological and liturgical approach to Christian 
life has been well noted by the non-Orthodox, among whom we have 
become the liturgical “specialists.” A liturgical thrust is the heart of 
this socialization paradigm, and inasmuch as it represents true com¬ 
munity action (XaiTOUpyia) it may in fact be the leading element. 
Too often, however, an exclusively liturgical model has been offered 
as the Orthodox paradigm par excellence. Not only has this affirma¬ 
tion often existed more in the breach, but in principle it represents a 
fragmented approach to total Christian living. In actuality, the 
liturgy has been emphasized to the exclusion of other historically 
prominent aspects of Church life. 12 Leitourgia is more than TCpoa- 
Kuvrjou;; it is also diakonia and martyria. 

In order to draw some conclusions about its suitability for meet¬ 
ing the needs of the Church and the children and its effectiveness in 
permitting the integration of the child and adult into the life of the 
Church, let us look briefly at the dialectics of the socialization process 
and the role of symbols. Socialization is, as I have already pointed 
out, suitable to our theology because it is a process and not a prod¬ 
uct-oriented approach, and as such involves the individual in a 
dialectic with the community and its faith symbols. According to 
P.L. Berger and Thomas Luckman, 13 the dynamic of this dialectic 
involves three movements: (1) extemalization; (2) objectification; 
and (3) internalization. 

(1) In order to be human, a person must be open to the 
world outside of himself; he must overcome infantile egocentrism 
and try to change the world to meet what he perceives as his needs. 
Social and ecclesiastical structures come into existence to meet this 
natural need to externalize internal perceptions. 

(2) People create symbols and structures to define what they 
have experienced and to share these experiences with others. The 
symbolic structures that persons or communities create exist apart 
from the persons or the community; the two are never automatically 
one. The building exists apart from the builder, yet embodies some- 

u Ibid., 56-7. 

l2 It is worth noting in this regard that the curriculum of the Orthodox 
Christian Commission for grades N through 9, which this author had some 
hand in determining, is heavily liturgical, with an almost embarrassing absence 
of any ethical, moral or spiritual emphasis. 

18 P.L. Berger and T. Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1967) 61-2. 
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thing of the builder. The ecclesiastical symbols are objectifications 
of the relationship of the people of God with their Lord, but exist 
apart from them. 

(3) Internalization describes the reassimilation of this objectified 
world of meaning into the consciousness. It occurs in such a way 
that the structure of the Church’s symbol system comes to determine 
the subjective consciousness of the person himself. 14 Symbols at this 
stage can shape the people relating to them even if they did not 
themselves create those symbols. 

Socialization is the process whereby the symbol and the person 
interact. The process of this interaction gives rise to enhanced self- 
awareness and to awareness of the self as Orthodox. Through sys¬ 
tematic interaction in the community, home or parish with the 
symbol system and practices of the Church, the child comes to 
perceive himself as a member of the Orthodox Church. Only to the 
extent that he internalizes the values, attitudes, behavioral expecta¬ 
tions and symbols of the Church can he come to believe as a mem¬ 
ber of the Church and be considered a member of the Church. In 
this sense, perception is extremely important: we can expect Chris¬ 
tian behavior and beliefs from a person only to the extent that he 
comes to perceive himself as a Christian, and symbols play the 
initial role in shaping such a perception. The basic definition of 
socialization, then, is the interaction of the individual person with a 
community and its symbols, which describe and often define that 
community. Socialization, which connotes a sharing of common 
meaning and the symbols which express those meanings, permits the 
development of a sense of belonging, self-identity and world mainte¬ 
nance (projected stability). 

From a peculiarly Christian and Orthodox perspective, we affirm 
that people are psychosomatic unities. The Church has always 
affirmed that people do not live exclusively in one realm of life 
experience but that the total person—body and soul and mind— 
shares in theosis. In addition, by virtue of the senses and the body, 
people can come to a knowledge of God through their total being. 
It is a theological as well as a psychological principle that a person 
cannot live in one dimension of reality only and continue to be 
human. 15 In fact, sense experiences are absolutely essential for an 

14 Marthaler, 70. 

15 See Kathrene M. Tobey, Learning and Teaching through the Senses 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1970) 17: “Sensory learning is basic for 
persons of all ages.” Westerhoff refers to the absence of this as “skin hunger,” 
the need for which is satisfied among American teens and adults by antisocial 
punching and jabbing. 
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adult’s emotional well-being and satisfaction. Human touch, for 
example, is the matrix of our spiritual, social and emotional rela¬ 
tionships with others. 

There is in biblical and patristic morality a mutual interaction 
between behavior and feeling. Kissing icons, consuming the eucharist, 
lifting the hands, bowing the head, processing, carrying candles—all 
of these actions both result from and influence a person’s affective 
and cognitive domains. In general, the Orthodox have balanced their 
adoption of the academic-schooling model of Christian education 
with at least a perfunctory affirmation of liturgical life. This affirma¬ 
tion must be expanded and more intimately associated with the other 
evangelical virtues; the affective domain must be stimulated and 
satisfied by liturgy, prayer, service, fasting, etc. This calls not only 
for a “total person” approach to education, but a “total parish” 
approach—such is the biblical and patristic vision of the mutuality of 
behavior and feeling. And such is the direction offered by a social¬ 
ization model, in which the physical and the emotional, the be¬ 
havioral and the passional, have a mutual relationship, providing a 
wide variety of experiences involving the whole person—touching, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, seeing, feeling. 16 Unlike the exclusively 
artistic or esthetic, Christian symbols are not arbitrary or merely 
decorative—rather they reflect the substance of the Church’s faith and 
the content of her experience of her Lord. In this sense, we can say 
that certain art forms are not only historically peculiar to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, but, even more, theologically peculiar to the Orthodox 
Church. Relating to these symbols is normative for the Orthodox 
believer. For instance, no Orthodox can be Orthodox while either 
rejecting or abstaining from the holy eucharist. Without Christian 
symbols, there is no Christian education, no nurture, and there is no 
membership in the Church. How can there be a Church, a commu¬ 
nity of the incarnate Lord, without a physical expression that carries 
the message of that incarnation? 

By way of contrast, let us look at Protestant development. The 
Orthodox Church has affirmed the essential goodness, though prac¬ 
tical ambivalence, of creation. To this end, the Church, through 
medieval times, struggled to affirm the validity of representational 
art. The West had a somewhat less critical development and never 
quite understood what was happening as the Christians in the East 
fought over icons. 

Historically, evangelical and conservative Protestantism has given 

16 Norma Thompson, “Current Issues in Religious Education,” Religious 
Education 72 (November-December 1978) 626. 
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art a low priority. The reformers’ concerns were a bold contrast to 
the Roman Catholic cultic and pietistic excesses that had increased 
since the Renaissance, placing more stress on the external—paintings, 
vestments, relics, good works, etc. With their emphasis on the cen¬ 
trality of the grace of God and on preaching the word, the reformers 
represented only one side of a theological coin, the side which had 
been inherent since Augustine and which had become more pro¬ 
nounced since the fourteenth century, when the Franciscan William 
of Occam separated God’s actions from man’s actions. Luther and 
the reformers merely accentuated one aspect of a two-fold tradition 
in the Western Christian approach, emphasizing God and his grace 
while rejecting human efforts and arts. There is no sense of synergy, 
as in patristic theology. Calvin’s Geneva was noted not only for its 
sobriety but also for its sterility and absence of symbols. This went 
to the extreme in some Swiss churches, where the center aisles were 
actually removed to deemphasize the symbolism of the eucharist. The 
“word” became the chief art form, and Protestant literature has done 
well by it. Schools proliferated, and education became to a great 
extent the conveying of information rather than the formation of 
people through growth into a community through its rites and sym¬ 
bols. 17 

This deep distrust of art continued in American Puritanism, 
where simplicity of style, dress, housing and life became the hall¬ 
mark. The Puritans built functional structures for churches—not 
places of mystery or glory but austere places of learning. In addition, 
they considered their children miniature adults, to be treated as such 
and shaped by harsh discipline and rote memorization. 

But now the Puritan theological tradition, viewed in the light 
of contemporary educational theory and psychology, seems inade¬ 
quate to wholesome development and effective learning. Many Amer¬ 
ican Protestants are calling for a reappraisal of the role of art and 
liturgy, as well as play. Significantly, the call is coming from among 
Christian educators. Frank Nelson, for example, “associates it with 
a rediscovery of the biblical christology and incarnation.” 18 


Christian Initiation 

By way of apologia for this socialization model of education, 
let us consider the nature of Christian initiation. The question is not 

17 John Dillenberger, “Religion and the Sensibilities of the Artist,” Liturgy 
and Form 12 (Autumn 1978) 13. 

18 Frank Nelson, “Aesthetic Dimension in Christian Education,” Religious 
Education 66 (September-October 1971) 385-9. 
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“how does a person become a member of the Church through bap¬ 
tism?” but rather “what is the process whereby a person comes to 
identify with the Church and be identified as an Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian?” Baptism is the beginning of a moral and spiritual process of 
growth and nurture into a community of believers—the Church— 
that has as its Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is significant that the primatial catechumenate for adults was 
not merely a period of instruction but a period of integration, of 
sharing limited, yet authentic, aspects of the Church’s life. 19 A lim¬ 
ited liturgical integration, by which the person became sensitized to 
the rituals and symbols of the Church, culminated in the exposition 
of the tradito symboli and the baptismal event. Initiation as an 
informational process came at the end of the catechumenate. As in 
the case of Cyril of Jerusalem and Ambrose of Milan, for instance, 
the actual teaching about holy communion and baptism often came 
later. 20 The socialization model fairly accurately describes what the 
Church has done in the past and what it must cultivate in the future. 
Christian life, full Christian life, begins with baptism, confirmation 
and the immediate reception of holy communion. This three-fold 
movement is, in fact, a profound affirmation of the socialization 
model. There is no partial membership, only full membership in the 
Church. 


Developmentalism 

Religious educators, Orthodox and non-Orthodox alike, are 
currently fascinated with developmental psychology and its cognitive 
and affective implications for Christian learning. Adults and parents 
interested in Christian education in its informational aspects are 
warned by research in developmental psychology of the inappro¬ 
priateness, even irrelevance, to young children until about the age 
of thirteen of doctrinal formulations. 

The findings of developmental psychologists—Piaget in the 
cognitive field, Erickson in the emotional and Kohlberg in the moral 
—are, in my opinion, valid, albeit limited in their scope and focus. 
All we can ask of any “scientific” investigation, including the theo¬ 
logical enterprise, is that it realize its limits and the limits of its 
applications. Basically, the developmentalists have limited their 

19 Lukas Vischer, “Introduction into the Life of Faith in the Early Church,” 
RISK 2 (1966) 46-57. 

20 G. Bareille, “Catechumenat,” in Dictionnaire de theologie catholique 
(Paris, 1910) 2:1968, 1971-7. 
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research to the cognitive domain, even in the area of moral develop¬ 
ment, where the question for Kohlberg is not the content of moral 
thinking but the structure of such thinking. Piaget, the recently de¬ 
ceased doyen of developmentalists, would in fact have held that 
cognitive learning is the main form of learning and is radically dis¬ 
tinguishable from the affective. Kohlberg, in the moral realm, does 
not go so far, but affirms that though they are inseparable they are 
quite distinguishable. Even though the work of Piaget and Kohlberg 
represents strong Kantian and Cartesian tendencies toward rational¬ 
ism and formalism, and the work of Goldman in religious develop¬ 
ment represents strong Bultmannian demythologizing, 21 their findings 
are radically sobering for Christian adults, especially pastors and 
parents. The very limitations of learning ability that they describe 
are also an opportunity we should not miss, for the findings, if valid, 
would provide the foundation for an enhanced emphasis on the 
socialization process, where genuine learning can take place through 
the normal and natural faculties of the child and his relationships. 
They in fact highlight for us Orthodox the limits of a cognitive 
approach and represent an implicit criticism of Reformation and 
Tridentine emphasis on the academic-schooling model for religious 
education, which we in North America have adopted so unquestion- 
ingly. Piaget’s research is supposed to have put to death the Puritan 
notion of the child as a miniature adult. 22 

Let us ask ourselves, what images of the Church and home will 
the normal Orthodox child experience? Learning about his world 
and about himself is a long, slow process, but he does it by seeing, 
hearing, touching, tasting and smelling in relationship to other 
people. Each bit of experience adds to others to help him find his 
place. For example, for a long time he feels himself to be part of 
his mother, but gradually he comes to realize that he is a separate 
self with eyes and ears which perceive his mother as a separate 
entity. He needs many, many experiences during his early years to 
discover himself and build self-esteem and self-confidence, without 
which we cannot speak of Christian nurture, but only of indoctrina¬ 
tion. 

The religion of childhood is intuitive and concrete, not abstract 

21 Ronald Goldman, Religious Thinking from Childhood to Adolescence 
(New York: Seabury Press, 1965) 220-4. See also John Elias, Psychology and 
Religious Education (Bethlehem, Pa.: Catechetical Communications, 1975) 
54-6; and Sam Keen’s critique of James Fowler’s faith development stages in 
Fowler and Keen, Life Maps: Conversations on the Journey of Faith (Minne¬ 
apolis: Winston Press, 1978) 102-29. 

2Z David Elkind, “The Role of Play in Religious Education,” Religious 
Education 75 (May-June 1980) 282. 
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and conceptual. It is not simply a smaller version of the adults’ 
religion, but one which will simplify (read distort) whatever it cannot 
understand or deal with by picking out what is perceived as most 
obvious and focusing on it. The child’s job in the Orthodox setting 
is to make sense out of something by seeing how we adults deal 
with it and not by having it put into simpler words—hence, no chil¬ 
dren’s churches or liturgies. This is not to suggest that the Orthodox 
child is to remain illiterate until he is thirteen—which would be true 
if cognitive development were the only criterion, as it is for most 
developmentalists. It does mean, however, that the child should be 
exposed to the fulness of the parish’s social and liturgical experience 
as part of his “normal” Christian life. His being Orthodox is not 
defined by what he knows but by his shared membership in the body 
of Christ, the community of believers. Let the child learn through 
his senses, his natural way of learning; let him kiss his cross, taste 
the holy eucharist, kiss the icons, light the candle, say the “magic” 
words of prayers before bed and meals—only let him say them 
together with mommy and daddy. Sophie Koulomzin writes: “In 
our Church all these physical objects, sensations and experiences 
are not merely religious baby-talk to be discarded later. Each of the 
things . . . remains a perfectly valid, meaningful action, gesture or 
experience throughout an Orthodox Christian’s life.” 23 He does not 
have to grow out of these to be a mature Christian—at twenty-two 
he will be doing the same things. He is, of course, in trouble if his 
understanding of these symbols and their meaning has not advanced 
beyond that appropriate for a three-year-old or a seven-year-old. 
What remains, whether or not we agree with developmental implica¬ 
tions in religious education, is that the child’s first experience of the 
Orthodox Church is his experience of its art and symbols. 

In the case of young children, the socialization process, of which 
art is but one aspect, begins before the person is capable of concrete 
or abstract reasoning, and in every case involves more than purely 
cognitive learning. The child identifies with the “significant others” 
in his life and with the manner in which they relate to the symbols 
and expect him to use the symbols. The symbols of the Church are 
carriers of meaning and tradition that speak to the whole person 
and not just the mind. The symbols call for a response, and their 
multivalent meanings allow for a variety of such responses from 
persons of different ages and personalities. The child sees how the 
symbols evoke actions and emotions from the parents. Gregory 

23 Koulomzin, 36-7. On the centrality of digital manipulation in human 
mental and intellectual development, see Maria Montesorri, The Absorbent 
Mind (New York: Delta Books, 1967) 148-57. 
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Baum sums up the function of religious symbols in the socialization 
process: 

Ever since we are [sic] little children, we are [sic] exposed 
to values, norms, meanings and purposes, through our 
parents and the social institutions ... of which they are 
part, so that we assimilate a system of symbols long before 
we achieve the rational maturity to be critical and search for 
our own values. Even when we reach this stage of maturity, 
we are never empty subjects in search of new meaning, 
for woven into our personal, intellectual, and emotional 
structure are the meaning and values in which we partici¬ 
pated as we grew up. . . . The symbol, then, expresses 
man’s relationship to the ultimate in his life. The symbol 
makes this relationship more conscious and communicable, 
and thus intensifies man’s involvement in it. 24 

What the child feels, tastes, smells, hears and sees rapidly be¬ 
comes a part of that child. The foundation of the scientific under¬ 
standing of the child lies then in the child’s sensory experience, which 
starts long before the school experience. Not through books or study 
but through the community of believers or the family is the faith of 
the Church communicated. The experiences of the first years of 
life are every bit as important as the school years, if not more so, 
for experiences are the stuff from which concepts are enabled to 
grow; they create the disposition to respond to God’s love and grace. 


Belonging 

People, and this is particularly pronounced among adolescents, 
need to belong and need a sense of belonging. While people need 
to belong, the Church is the Church only as community, which by 
tradition lives in the past and by hope in the future. None of us 
stands alone before God; we are all part of the body, the Church. 
The experience of being part of a community belongs to the essence 
of spiritual growth. The infant or child deprived of the experience of 
belonging to a close, organized “family” unit is significantly handi¬ 
capped. Doing something together at home or in the liturgy is ex¬ 
tremely important, and all the traditions and celebrations go a long 

^Gregory Baum, “Truth in the Church—Kung, Rahner, and Beyond,” The 
Ecumenist (March-April 1971) 43; see also the same author’s Religion and 
Alienation (New York: Paulist Press, 1975) 238-65. 
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way toward establishing this sense of belonging. Children need a 
sense of belonging and acceptance in the process of developing a 
sense of self-worth as a basis for faith (see Jn 10:11-15). This self- 
worth is not to be identified with a humanist, or Promethian, self- 
affirmation, but with a sense of his own acceptability before God. 
It is significant for us as educators, parents and priests that the child 
with a healthy self-esteem is also the child who can risk trusting a 
God of love, can risk putting his faith into action. 25 Self-worth and 
self-esteem can only be nurtured in an active and caring community 
where the child is given responsibility in the life of that community 
and where he can trust the adults around him as reliable in their 
display of affection and consistent in their faith. 

Alienation arises when individuals perceive themselves as not 
sharing a common belief system, or a set of behavioral expectations 
and values, with others. Dr. Saul Levine, speaking at a symposium 
on “The Adolescent and Mood Disturbance,” noted the damage 
done to adolescents by so-called “democratic-minded” parents who 
feel that it is wrong or antidemocratic to indoctrinate children by 
making behavioral demands on them and expressing a clear set of 
beliefs and values. The result is often a terrible, and frightening, 
sense of deracination. He suggests that belief and belonging are one 
step above the physical needs of people, but no less vital for func¬ 
tioning, competence and adaptation. 26 The child must have a secure 
base from which to operate as he develops his own beliefs; freedom 
is an emotional illusion if there is no healthy core on which a child 
can build. This “healthy core” is the child’s self-concept, shaped by 
his interaction with the home and the art, ritual and music of the 
Church. He may well reject these roots—that is his prerogative, and 
we would not want Orthodox automatons who carry the faith of 
their parents but do not possess their own. Bear in mind that in 
adolescence, everything is up for grabs anyway as the youth gains 
a degree of autonomy. Expectations and traditions are the Church’s 
way of saying what she expects of faithful members by way of belief 
and behavior. 


Identity Formation 

Knowing how personality is formed is fundamental to any 
learning theory and to understanding how one grows into and iden- 

25 Jan Ghartier, “Every Child: Someone Special,” Baptist Leader (July 
1980 ) 50 - 3 . 

a6 Reported in Saul Kappel, “Sense of Belonging Vital to Adolescents,” 
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tifies with the Church or any other community. To become a person, 
both from a theological, sociological or anthropological perspective, 
is the gift of community. The paradigm of every community is the 
family, which, if healthy, becomes the archetype of all other social 
relationships, including the Church 27 —with the single significant ex¬ 
ception that the Church, maintained as the body of Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, is an immediate horizontal and vertical relationship. But 
it starts in the home, EKK^rjaiouXa, which is a sacrament of com¬ 
mon life, having its origin in marriage. 

For Orthodox Christians, personhood is a central concept, a 
theological reality which took the Church several hundred years to 
define in an effort to describe who her Lord was. Membership in 
the Church and faith itself is fundamentally relational and a com¬ 
munal quantity—it is trust, the ability to trust in someone else, in 
the promise of someone else, in the constancy of someone else, 
which enables a person to live in faith in a world which oftentimes 
appears absurd. In a relationship with the people and symbols, on a 
sociological plane, of the ecclesiastical community, the foundation 
for a trusting life is laid. The personal relationship is particularly 
fundamental for the growth of the child as a healthy, well-adjusted 
person as well as a person with the potential to respond in faith to 
God’s loving kindness. The question of socialization ultimately de¬ 
pends on the notion of personhood, not of knowledge. Personhood 
is basically a theological category, yet at the same time a social 
one, having its origin in relationships—that is, God in three persons 
relates to persons, saves them, loves them, heals them. James Fowler 
offers a brilliant note on the relational origin of self-identity or per¬ 
sonhood: “Unless there are others who, by their constancy in caring 
for and interacting with us provide the feedback by which we can 
form reliable images of ourselves, we cannot develop and maintain 
identity.” 28 This statement represents sound Orthodox personality 
theory, which has its roots in the primacy of the family, the first 
community, the EKKXqaiouXcc, which offers personhood to the 
infant as a gift of common life. Personality, by God’s design, is a 
gift of community and is neither a given at birth nor an accident of 
time nor an innate (Freudian) development. Personhood enables 
us to seek after, to respond to and maintain a life with God’s life. 

New York Daily News (May 27, 1980) 38. Also on belonging, see Merton 
Strommen, Five Cries of Youth (New York: Harper and Row, 1979) 1-32. 

27 See St. John Chrysostom, Homilies on Timothy 10, in Nicene and Post - 
Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1969) 13:439. 

28 Fowler and Keen, 19. See ibid., 17-20, on faith as a verb and faith as 
a “relational” category. 
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A child develops the sense of his own personhood in the family and 
more specifically in relationship with the members of the family and 
the objects that characterize the values of that family—in this case 
the expressions of the family’s faith. Here again, the symbolic arts 
of the Church play a major role. 

Through systematically interacting with the symbols and prac¬ 
tices of the Church in the home and through perceiving how the 
family interacts with them, the child begins to develop a notion of 
“who he is” as an Orthodox. The child appropriates the symbols, 
and in addition, the Church verbally assigns him an identity. A 
person in these terms becomes what he is named. A child consistently 
described as an Orthodox Christian learns to regard himself as an 
Orthodox and comes to know in a preconceptual way what is ex¬ 
pected of him by way of belief, behavior and action. He comes to 
know himself as John, Mary, George, who is an Orthodox Christian. 
This, of course, says nothing about the nature or quality of his 
faith-life. The degree to which his self-identity, how he perceives 
himself, converges with his spiritual identity, his awareness of himself 
as an Orthodox, determines his emotional as well as his spiritual 
health. The ultimate test of his perception of himself as a member 
of a group is his application of this perception to secondary aspects 
of his life-work, study, recreation, etc. Faith can never hold an 
isolated place in our lives! 29 It is, in fact, the unifying principle of all 
of life’s disparate dimensions—a personal wholeness without which 
a person is neither morally nor spiritually nor emotionally healthy. 

Cultural patterns—especially art and ritual—and institutions are 
formative agents of an individual’s self-image and world view. The 
phenomenon of Christian identity emerges not from a classroom or 
school but from the dialectic between the person and the Church. 
In the process of appropriating the symbols and eventually the mean¬ 
ing and belief systems behind them, the child comes not only to 
sense belonging , but also to sense who he is. The degree to which 
he appropriates Orthodox symbols and relates to them is the degree 
to which he perceives himself as Orthodox and the degree to which 
he will believe and behave as one. The beginning, spiritually and 
socially, is in the home, with the appropriation of the Church’s sym¬ 
bols, values and beliefs. Symbols enable the child or adult to reach 
the reality within or behind the symbol as well as achieve a sense of 
identity. The dynamic interaction between person and symbols is 
not just a preconceptual phase that the child passes through—it is a 

29 C. Ellis Nelson, Where Faith Begins (Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 
1967) 1S8-203. 
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constant element, the eucharist being the prime example, in the faith- 
life of the person. Symbols are the presence of God. The child not 
exposed to the presence of God will come to accept the absence of 
God as real, and gradually, what he accepts psychologically may for 
him become ontologically true. The child who experiences being part 
of the Church or the family is given a solid foundation for Christian 
life long after the schooling information has been forgotten. His 
faith is then always the faith of the Church, which he has appro¬ 
priated in a way unique to himself. Faith, however, is always a 
mystery and a gift; discussion of it cannot be exhausted by develop¬ 
mental or phenomenological descriptions, which merely tell us what 
is happening, and not why or how.™ How is this faith appropriated? 
Again, St. Basil gives us a guideline: the local church must create 
“the disposition” (f) 6iA0£oiq), the ambience in which faith can 
happen, or else any parish, of any quality, would be equally as effec¬ 
tive in nurturing faith. 31 


World Maintenance 

The Orthodox Church believes that it has a message of eternal 
significance and, even more, that it is God’s community, as was the 
Israel of the old covenant. Like every group that takes itself seri¬ 
ously, it has a mission, a responsibility, to transmit this living mes¬ 
sage to successive generations and to the “nations.” Part of the func¬ 
tion of symbols is to help to maintain that message in a world of 
rapid change and overlapping and conflicting symbols. Their job is 
to hold together the Church’s shared vision of reality, a vision bom 
in the community’s experience. This is not a question of conserva¬ 
tism but of faithfulness to an experience of reality perceived as 
correct. Church art, architecture and ritual practice are part of the 
Church’s framework of meaning, which enables persons to make 
sense out of their lives and discern God’s will in the midst of what 
often appears as an absurd life-experience. This symbolic constancy 
in a world of bewildering change secures the person and secures the 
community. 

30 It is of note that Fowler’s entire discussion of faith development makes 
no mention of either God’s action or faith as a gift. Faith is an action state 
which may or may not be directed toward God. 

81 See St. Basil of Caesarea, The Moral Rules 80:22, in Fathers of the 
Church , series 9, 203-4. 
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Catechesis 

This socialization model embraces historical, theological and 
pedagogical elements of Christian nurture and Christian education. 
It takes the reality of the human experience of community, of the 
faith of the Church, and builds on that as a starting point for under¬ 
standing belonging, self, faith and world maintenance. It begins 
with the phenomena at hand—art, music, vestments, colors, tastes 
and interpersonal relationships. 

The Orthodox child confronts a bewildering display of artifacts, 
actions, rites, movements and discipline (e.g., fasting), and needs to 
make sense out of these as he grows in maturity. He then observes 
what his parents do and what explicit demands they make on him— 
“kiss the icon,” “kneel now,” “make your cross.” These all constitute 
the symbol system of the Orthodox Church and home, and they con¬ 
vey in a preconceptual way meanings, values and beliefs. In other 
words, the Orthodox child finds a multifaceted and multivalent world 
of objects and rituals already externalized by previous generations 
as an expression of faith. He comes to know the Orthodox Church 
as an objectified world of structured meanings and patterns of be¬ 
havior that he must now internalize as a member of a specific family 
which gives his life meaning and direction. The focus of any educa¬ 
tional effort must not be on individuals, but on forming, informing 
and reforming the community of the family and the parish. Through 
these communities personalities are shaped and membership is 
created. We cannot reach our children or youth without ministering 
to their socializing elements. Finally, we must offer community skills 
(at Texvai) to families as part of a conscious effort to build 
(rebuild) healthy families as communities which have the Church 
as their focus. 

Catechetically, we must bear in mind that the child is to be 
socialized into the effects of the Church—her actions, beliefs, calen¬ 
dar, art, music. He is not being given faith. Faith cannot be given 
by someone else, except the Spirit of God, and beliefs must not be 
confused with faith. Ultimately, being an Orthodox is more than 
using the right doctrines, the correct fingers, icons, rituals, music and 
architecture. Interlocking and mutually supportive beliefs, values, 
attitudes, behavior and artifacts cannot teach faith and must not be 
allowed to become in adulthood a substitute for faith. Faith is a 
gift of God and calls for a response that is unique to each person. 
The symbolic forms of the Church are, on the contrary, standard¬ 
ized. These ambient experiences of the symbols of the faith and 
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their constancy in the home and Church provide one element in the 
dialectic of the development of a child’s perception of belonging to 
the Church. And thus, the socialization paradigm of Christian edu¬ 
cation permits us to focus on the tangible relations of the person 
with the Church as a basis for a bi&Geaiq for faith. 
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Eastern Orthodox Exogamy and “Triple” 
Melting Pot Theory: Herberg Revisited* 


Philip M. Kayal 


Sociological theory generally recognizes the effects of inter¬ 
marriage on American socioreligious diversity, intergroup relations, 
ingroup solidarity and identity and social structure in general. 1 
Whether it be a racial, ethnic, class and/or religious intermarriage, 
it is both a measurement of social distance between groups 2 and a 
strong indicator of “group cohesion,” i.e., the greater the number 
of mixed marriages, the weaker is the group’s solidarity. 3 While being 
proscribed by nearly all religious groups, 4 intermarriage is a fact of 
American life and is felt to be the surest index of assimilation. 5 The 

*This article is a revised version of a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, Boston, 1979. 

[In the opinion of the editors, some of the terminology used by the author, 
e.g.. Eastern Orthodoxy defined as an “ethnoreligion,” is questionable both 
historically and theologically, although it may certainly represent observable 
reality in the eyes of a contemporary American sociologist and validly 
illustrate the facts described in the article.] 

Robert Merton, “Intermarriage and Social Structure: Fact and Theory,” 
Psychiatry 4 (1941) 361-74; Paul J. Reiss, “The Trend in Interfaith Marriages,” 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 5 (1965) 64-7. 

2 Ruth Cavan, “A Dating-Marriage Scale of Religious Social Distance,” 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 10 (Summer 1971) 93-100. 

3 Kingsley Davis, “Intermarriage in Caste Societies,” American Anthro¬ 
pologist 43 (1941) 376-95; E.S. Bogardus, “Racial Distance Changes in the 
United States during the Past 30 Years,” Sociology and Social Research 43 
(1958) 127-35; Milton Gordon, Assimilation in American Life (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964). 

4 J. Richard Udry, The Social Context of Marriage (New York: Lippin- 
cott, 1971) 194. 

*Simon Marcson, “A Theory of Intermarriage and Assimilation,” Social 
Forces 19 (October 1950) 75; B.R. Bugelski, “Assimilation through Inter¬ 
marriage,” Social Forces 40 (1961) 148-53. 
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process of assimilation itself is considered completed when inter¬ 
marriage takes place on an intensive scale. 6 

While intermarriage can alter social structural arrangements, it 
also has lasting effects on the social and institutional life of those 
religious, racial or ethnic groups characterized by increasing exog¬ 
amy rates. In order to determine what effects intermarriage can have 
on the style, structure and communal life of an emerging American 
religion, we have chosen to study this phenomenon among Eastern 
Orthodox Americans of Syrian, Greek, Russian and Ukrainian an¬ 
cestry. While a theoretical understanding of mate selection and social 
structure has been developed by Ruby Jo Kennedy for Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, 7 none exists for the Eastern Orthodox, whose 
religious behavior is oftentimes nondistinguishable from the ethno¬ 
cultural and social style of its members. 

Nevertheless, Kennedy’s data is important because it laid to 
rest the notion of a single American melting pot. She found that 
marriage actually took place within religious boundaries, giving rise 
to a “triple” melting pot interpretation of American society. A decade 
later. Will Herberg, an American theologian and social historian, 
developed an all-encompassing theory of American social structure 
and American “religious behavior” around her findings. 8 He integrated 
her data with Marcus Hansen’s well-known principle of “third gener¬ 
ation interest,” wherein the grandchildren wish to remember what 
the children wished to forget. 9 Apparently, an “Americanized” ver¬ 
sion of the family religion is what third-generation American ethnics 
remember, because it is a legally sanctioned alternative to ethnic 
separatism while still allowing some continuity with the past. 

Herberg’s views have had an enduring influence on studies of 
American society. While we take no real issue with his insights con¬ 
cerning the place, nature and role of religion in American life, we 
do question their salience in the sociology of ethnicity and religion. 
As we researched this paper, it became more and more evident that 
Herberg was actually an assimilationist, and his work reflected this 
ideological bias. He not only saw Americanization as inevitable, but 
he also favored this outcome. Consequently, his theory is time-bound 

6 Gordon, 125; Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, “Intermarriage of Puerto Ricans in 
New York City,” American Journal of Sociology 71 (1966) 395-406. 

7 Ruby Jo Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage Trends 
in New Haven, 1870-1940,” American Journal of Sociology 49 (January 
1944) 331-9. 

8 Will Herberg, Catholic, Protestant, Jew (New York: Doubleday, 1955). 

fl Marcus Hansen, The Problem of the Third Generation Immigrant (Rock 
Island, Ill.: Augustina Historical Society, 1938). 
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and limited. It is inappropriate to the study of American Eastern 
Orthodoxy, which is an ethnoreligion with institutional patterns un¬ 
like those of the groups studied by Kennedy. It is our intention to 
interpret our marriage data in terms of Herberg’s fundamental 
assumptions that assimilation in America is inevitable, implicit and 
reflected in exogamous marriage patterns. He believed assimilation 
took place in and through an Americanized version of the old fam¬ 
ily religion, which itself must develop an autonomous organizational 
life that transcends regional, ethnic and other parochial interests in 
order to become a recognizable (in terms of form) “American” 
religion. 

Moreover, since all societies need a common, unifying ethic, 
Herberg felt that it was American culture itself that supplied this 
nation with an overarching sense of unity and purpose. The real 
religion of America, then, became the American way of life, which 
was supported incessantly by the three major American denomina¬ 
tions of Protestant, Catholic and Jew. To be an American, one had 
to belong to one of these religions. For whatever reasons, the Eastern 
Orthodox were excluded from his analysis, creating a void in our 
knowledge of how an Eastern Christian ethnoreligion might accom¬ 
modate itself to American society. In this postassimilationist age, in 
which marriage patterns have changed drastically, it is our intention 
to see how a switch in emphasis from assimilation/Americanization 
to cultural pluralism affects our understanding of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox experience specifically and American social structure in general. 

Some groundwork has been laid by Mueller, whose own data 
seriously challenges Herberg’s understanding of the religious basis 
for the social structure of the United States. Mueller found that “the 
number of marriages between Protestants and Catholics approaches 
half of its random expectations, given the marginal distribution of 
religious preference in this country.” 10 His conclusions are instruc¬ 
tive: 


The white Protestants and Catholics appear to be fusing 
into a single white Christian group, while the Jews and the 
Nones form a white, non-Christian cluster and the blacks 
a third group. Herberg’s three categories must therefore be 
modified to fit this pattern. There are still three groups, but 
they are no longer Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. The new 

10 Samuel Mueller, “The New Triple Melting Pot: Herberg Revisited,” in 
Religion: American Style , ed. McNamara (New York: Harper and Row, 
1974) 263. 
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triple melting pot is comprised of white Christians, white 

non-Christians and Blacks. 11 

In a pluralistic society, it would be impossible not to have a 
substantial number of intermarriages. 12 The extent of interfaith mar¬ 
riages among white Americans is not only a “measure of the extent 
of religious endogamy/exogamy” 13 but is also “crucial in the main¬ 
tenance of ethnic boundaries.” 14 The interfaith marriage rate also 
indicates the extent and trend of religious differentiation, 15 and it is 
not impossible to conclude from this data that “there has been no 
major trend in the degree of religious segregation since World War 
II” in this country. 16 Almost one-fourth of all Roman Catholics are 
married to non-Catholics in a Catholic ceremony. Data collected in 
1976 seems to indicate that while 83 percent of the population was 
married to spouses with the same religious preference, Catholics 
were more likely to marry outside their faith than were Protestants, 
and those who were under thirty were more likely to be religiously 
exogamous than those who were older. 17 


Theoretical Perspectives 

With increased residency in this country, Catholic ethnics typi¬ 
cally transferred their identities from their nationality group to their 
religious affiliation. Since religion is the only form of pluralism en- 

11 Ibid., 272-3. 

12 Paul Glick, “Intermarriage and Fertility Patterns among Persons in 
Major Religious Groups,” Eugenics Quarterly 1 (1960) 31-8. 

13 John P. Alston, “Extent of Interfaith Marriages among White Amer¬ 
icans,” Sociological Analysis 37 (1976) 261. 

14 John Tinker, “Intermarriage and Ethnic Boundaries: The Japanese Case,” 
Journal of Social Issues 19 (1973) 49-65. 

15 Reiss, 64. 

16 Ibid., 67. 

17 Alston, 264. Without challenging the accuracy of any of these findings, 
we must note that more recent studies indicate considerable changes in Amer¬ 
ican marriage patterns. There is considerable data now available that indicates, 
for example, that social class and educational background have replaced 
ethnicity as a critical variable in mate selection (see Thomas P. Monahan, 
“Some Dimensions of Interreligious Marriages in Indiana, 1962-67,” Social 
Forces 52 [1973] 195-203). In spite of evidence supporting ethnic exogamy 
but religious endogamy (Ruth Cavan, “Subcultural Variations and Mobility,” 
in Handbook of Marriage and the Family , ed. Christensen [Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1964]; Andrew Greeley, The Denominational Society [Glenview, 
HI.: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1972]), these rates actually vary widely from one 
location to another. Thomas was one of the first to point out that Catholic 
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couraged by our Constitution, it seemed inevitable that this would 
happen. What is more significant, however, is the notion that a reli¬ 
gion becomes acceptably American when in fact it is deethnicized, 
organizationally integrated and culturally supportive. Herberg claims 
these had to happen to neutralize the potential divisiveness inherent 
in an organized and competitive society with a pluralistic religious 
(and pseudoreligious) tradition and heritage. 

These insights are rather narrow, however, in that they best 
apply to assimilationist and centralized religious organizations like 
that of the Roman Catholics rather than institutionally incomplete 18 
ethnoreligions like Eastern Orthodoxy. Reflective of the period he 
was living and writing in, Herberg assumes that all religions want to 
deethnicize and that all ethnics want to assimilate, i.e., become cul¬ 
turally nondistinctive, since this is the only way to be acceptable in 
an “Anglo-conforming” society stressing assimilation. He also as¬ 
sumes that all ethnic groups were generationally distinct in terms of 
language maintenance, ethnic consciousness, religious practice and 
sociocultural behavior in general. Consequently, smaller, nonaccul- 
turated and family-oriented ethnic groups like Ukrainians, Greeks 
and Syrians have no place in his theoretical framework and hence 
no real place in American society either as ethnics or as a religious 
denomination. He also assumes that religions could only grow and 

out-marriages can reach 70 percent (John L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion 
in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American Sociological Review 26 [1951] 
487-91). By 1960, Catholics had an intermarriage rate of 21.4 percent and 
Jews a rate of 18,4 percent, with the Protestant rate much higher, at 33.9 
percent (Jerold S. Heiss, “Premarital Characteristics of the Religiously Inter¬ 
married in an Urban Area,” American Sociological Review 25 [1960] 47-55). 
A Catholic canon and divorce law specialist, Victor J. Pospishil, has estimated 
that 30 percent of all Catholics who marry do so outside of that faith com¬ 
pletely and that of the remaining 70 percent who marry in a Catholic cere¬ 
mony, a full 40 percent marry non-Catholics. Using statistical data gathered 
from the 1972 Official Catholic Directory , he observes that “half of Catholics, 
some 25 million parents and children are living in interfaith families,” and 
continues: “it is clear that Catholicism in the United States will undergo a 
significant change in its character on account of the increase in interfaith 
marriages” (Victor J. Pospishil, Intermarriage: Interfaith and Interracial [New 
York: Manhattan College, Department of Religious Studies, 1973] 9). Indeed, 
Monahan wrote that by 1968 Catholics were the “most interreligiously married 
of the major denominations in the United States, and that a very sizeable 
and significant interdenominational mixture of Protestants has taken place” 
(Thomas P. Monahan, “The Extent of Interdenominational Marriage in the 
United States,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 10 [1971] 90). 

18 Raymond Breton, “Institutional Completeness and the Personal Rela¬ 
tions of Immigrants,” American Journal of Sociology 70 (September 1964) 
193-205. 
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coalesce into a single organizational entity through ethnic exogamy 
coupled with religious endogamy. More importantly, he also felt that 
any ethnic dimension in religion would be dysfunctional, as it would 
hold up the Americanization process, which he thought was not only 
good but necessary in and to a complex and pluralistic society such 
as ours. 

Herberg, moreover, did not allow for ethnicity and American¬ 
ization or religious exogamy and religious continuity to exist to¬ 
gether, and his assimilationist theory consequently denigrates the 
phenomenon of ethnoreligiosity, making it impossible to see Ortho¬ 
doxy in a positive light. Marshall Sklare, 19 on the other hand, is less 
critical of this phenomenon and offers an alternative theoretical per¬ 
spective for understanding the social and religious behavior of the 
Eastern Orthodox. Rather than encouraging the elimination of ethnic 
identification, he sees ethnicity and religion as mutually supportive 
of each other as “assimilation” goes on. 

Sklare is actually speaking out of a culturally pluralistic ideo¬ 
logical framework only recently popularized in American society and 
also American sociology. If one uses this perspective (rather than 
that of assimilation defined as “Anglo-conformity”) then assimila¬ 
tion does not have to mean the death of ethnicity or of ethnicity in 
religion. It would also mean that marriage within the ethnic group 
would not necessarily have to be viewed as a hindrance to assimila¬ 
tion. Actually, it could be seen as the preferred practice of assimilat¬ 
ing ethnics who see their own tradition as an equally acceptable way 
of being American. Indeed, it is only an assumption that ethnic 
intramarriage indicates a lesser degree of Americanization and 
mobility or a lower rate of assimilation. 20 

Traditional views of intermarriage and assimilation are also 
challenged by Bender and Kagiwada, 21 both of whom evaluate and 
question the Herberg/Hansen thesis on “the return of interest” by 
the third generation. They cite Lazerwitz and Rowitz, 22 who even 
question the appropriateness of using “generation” as an independent 
variable explaining behavior, as well as the Detroit Area Studies of 

19 Marshall Sklare, Conservative Judaism: An American Religious Move¬ 
ment (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955). 

20 Philip Kayal, The Syrian-Lebanese in America (Boston: Twayne, 1975) 
182-200. 

21 Eugene Bender and George Kagiwada, “Hansen’s Law of Third Genera¬ 
tion Return and the Study of American Religion-Ethnic Groups,” Phylon 29 
(1968) 360-70. 

22 B. Lazerwitz and L. Rowitz, “The Three Generations Hypothesis,” 
American Journal of Sociology 69:5 (March 1964) 529-538. 
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Lenski, 23 which likewise do not support the notion that the second 
generation was less active in religion than the first. This was also 
found to be true among Catholics in general 24 and Syrians 25 and 
Jews 26 in particular. Moreover, Gans 27 and Glazer 28 found that Jews 
did not necessarily return to a “pure” religious faith but to a faith 
compatible with nationalist and ethnic overtones. It might even 
be that the so-called contemporary “ethnic revival” is not a revival 
at all but a continuity in identification, to which people hold dear 
throughout “assimilation” because they see it as validly American. 
Indeed, it has been the experience of Greeks 29 and Syrians 80 to be 
identified with the old family religion precisely because it preserves 
some ethnic traits and traditions in a more “respectable” or accept¬ 
able way, i.e., as an aspect or attribute of faith itself. 

From the perspective of traditional theory, the offspring of 
mixed marriages normally prefer one ethnic identity over the other, 
and typically it is that of the father. 31 We wonder if this applies to 
religious identification as well, especially in a society where women 
and/or mothers do most of the religious socializing. Using traditional 
theory. Eastern Orthodox Americans would also be expected to 
marry each other across ethnic lines rather than marry out religiously. 
This assumingly should be so because ethnicity within each group 
has declined and been replaced by an increased awareness of the 
commonness of faith. This would imply that the religion would be 
growing in and through religious intramarriage. But, it is also possi¬ 
ble that if an out-marriage takes place, a conversion can take place, 
bringing in a new church member. Since it is an ethnoreligion, how¬ 
ever, Orthodox out-marriages are problematic because they can be 
out of the ethnic group and/or the religion. The function of an 
ethnoreligion in maintaining and passing on the ethnic heritage 

23 Gerard Lenski, The Religious Factor (New York: Anchor Books, 1961). 

2 Thom as, “The New Immigration and Cultural Pluralism,” American 
Catholic Sociological Review 15 (December 1954) 310-22. 

25 Kayal, The Syrian-Lebanese in America. 

26 Judith Kramer and Seymour Leventman, Children of the Gilded Ghetto 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1961). 

27 Herbert Gans, The Urban Villagers (Glencoe, HI.: Free Press, 1962). 

^Nathan Glazer, “Ethnic Groups in America: From National Culture to 
Ideology,” in Freedom and Control in Modern Society, ed. Berger, Abel and 
Page (New York: Octagon, 1954) 158-69. 

29 Alice Scourby, Third Generation Greek Americans: A Study of Religious 
Attitudes (New York: Arno Press, 1981). 

30 Kayal, The Syrian-Lebanese in America. 

31 Andrew Greeley, Why Can’t They Be Like Us? (New York: Dutton, 
1971) 93; Harold J. Abramson, Ethnic Diversity in Catholic America (New 
York: John Wiley, 1973) 67. 
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(however defined) would be hampered by the presence of the 
ethnically intermarried. These facts are not normally noted in the 
literature on urban ethnoreligions. 32 


Research Design and Scope 

This study will attempt to interpret the marriage patterns of 
Eastern Orthodox Americans in light of the Kennedy/Herberg/ 
Hansen thesis previously mentioned. Since there are an estimated 
four million Eastern Orthodox Americans, 33 it is our hope to deter¬ 
mine whether or not another ‘‘American religion” is emerging 
through the same process of religious intramarriage, deethnicization 
and organizational integration so characteristic of other groups. Since 
statistical information is not normally available on a diocesan or 
national level, we sampled accessible Syrian, Greek, Ukrainian and 
“Russian” 34 parishes willing to cooperate with the researcher. Since 
the heaviest concentration of Orthodox is in the industrial northeast, 
we felt that endogamous marriages would more likely occur here 
than in the isolated Orthodox communities in the mid or far west. 
As a result, our data was obtained from the records of twenty-one 
“local” parishes and the yearbooks of the Greek Archdiocese of 
North and South America. More specifically, we interviewed all the 
Orthodox clergy in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, in an attempt to 
control for population size and distribution, which are normally cited 
as an explanation for exogamy. 35 

82 Edward O. Lauman, “The Social Structure of Religious and Ethno- 
Religious Groups in a Metropolitan Community,” American Sociological Re¬ 
view 34 (1969) 182-97. 

33 It is virtually impossible to determine the number of Orthodox people 
in the United States. As a rule, statistics are neither collected nor available. 
Some dioceses and parishes do not differentiate between born and practicing 
members. Others simply estimate how many people should be Orthodox by 
virtue of migration data. Estimates in the literature vary from two to six 
million. Some skeptical Orthodox scholars, however, put the number at a 
million and a half at best. For example, the Greek claim of over two million 
does not stand the test of comparing birth rates, baptisms performed and 
population size. It is quite possible that there are only between 750,000 and 
1,000,000 Greek Orthodox in the US and about 70,000 affiliated Orthodox 
Syrians. For the sake of consistency, however, we have opted for the data 
collected by the World Almanac questionnaire and the 1976 Yearbook of 
American Churches, which puts the collective number of Orthodox at 
4,193,000. 

34 The term “Russian” is used in the historical sense, since Russian clergy 
were the first missionary Orthodox group on the North American continent. 

85 Milton Barron, People Who Intermarry (New York: Syracuse University 
Press, 1946); Gordon, Assimilation in American Life. 
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The same was true of our selection of parishes in northern New 
Jersey, where the Orthodox institutional presence is strong even 
though as a religion is constitutes less than 5 percent of the popula¬ 
tion. These parishes, while located near each other in a suburban 
metropolitan setting, also draw their constituents from a much wider 
geographic area than do most other religious communities, yet have 
socioethnic characteristics typical of Eastern Orthodoxy in general. 
Other parishes in Brooklyn, New York, were selected as controls for 
ethnic and social class differences, urbanity and population density. 
They also were physically located in the same community, and their 
congregations shared the same public institutional services, such as 
schools, recreational facilities and markets. Two other parishes on 
Long Island were also chosen because of their relatively large mem¬ 
berships and isolation from other Orthodox communities. 


Eastern Orthodox Marriage Patterns 

In a survey of Eastern Orthodoxy in four mining communities 
in central Pennsylvania, Sanford concluded that in spite of the role 
of Orthodoxy in preserving ethnicity, out-marriages have become 
normative because the people are essentially assimilated. 36 We found 
the same to be true in Wilkes-Barre, where the Orthodox population 
approximates 40 percent of the city itself. 37 We estimated that about 
one thousand Orthodox families lived there in relatively close prox¬ 
imity to one another. Nevertheless, all the pastors interviewed 
reported an over 90 percent out-marriage rate, due to the lack of a 
central Orthodox authority to encourage “Orthodox sociability” and 
interethnic mixing. Perceived social class and ethnic differences were 
also given as explanations. Endogamous marriages are preferred by 
the older generations, but among the American bom, intragroup 

36 Frederic C. Sanford, “Ethnicity and Eastern (Slavonic Rite) Orthodoxy 
in Central Pennsylvania,” paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Religion, October 1977, page 12. 

37 Attempts to determine the actual or real number of Orthodox people 
living in Wilkes-Barre were unsuccessful. The city is known, however, as a 
Slavic enclave, and the Orthodox presence there is substantial. Our informa¬ 
tion, then, is based on the estimates given by the priests and pastors inter¬ 
viewed during a field trip there in the summer of 1978. The Orthodox Syrians, 
uncharacteristically, also worked the coal mines there with their Eastern 
European coreligionists, but rarely went underground with them, preferring 
the work at the mines’ entrances. The Greeks operated small businesses and 
were economically self-sufficient and least likely to favor Orthodox interaction 
across nationality lines. 
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dating is too public and conspicuous an event. If an endogamous 
marriage takes place, it is by accident and not design. 

Ironically, interreligious marriage is not a burning issue or prob¬ 
lem for the Orthodox clergy, who do not see the need or benefits of 
reproducing the faith through intramarriage. This is probably so 
because hardly any Orthodox are ever lost to another faith through 
intermarriage. In almost all cases of intermarriage (regardless of 
location, sex of partner or ethnic group membership), the children 
are raised as Orthodox, with nearly 50 percent of the non-Orthodox 
partners reportedly converting to the faith itself. 


TABLE 1 

Orthodox Marriages in Pennsylvania 


Place 

Diocese 

Year * * 

Endogamous 

Exogamous 




<#) 


(#> 

Osceola Mills 

Russian (OCA) 

1977* 

20% 

80% 

Hawk Run 

Carpatho-Ruthenian 

1977* 

20 


80 


Mayfield 

Russian (OCA) 

1968-70 

90 

(10) 

10 

( 2) 



1970-78* 

50 


50 


Wilkes-Barre 

Russian (Moscow) 

1975-78 

0 


100 



Russian (OCA) 

1967-78 

5 

( 3) 

95 

(57) 


Russian (OCA) 

1970-78 

7 

( 1) 

93 

(14) 


Syrian (Antiochian) 1968-71 

0 


100 

(22) 



1972 

14 

( 1) 

86 

( 6) 



1973 

0 


100 

( 7) 



1974-75 

28 

( 2) 

72 

( 5) 



1976-77 

0 


100 

(23) 



1978 

50 

( 1) 

50 

( 1) 


Greek 0 

— 

— 


— 


Lancaster 

Greek 

1975-78* 

40 


60 



*No raw data is available. Estimates were given by priests interviewed. 

°The Greek priest was inaccessible. However, the other Orthodox clergy felt 
that because of the small size (50 families) and the dispersion of the Greeks 
(150 scattered families), the out-marriage rate for them must be over 80%. 
**1978 statistics do not include October, November or December. 


What was true for Wilkes-Barre was also true for all Orthodox 
parishes and dioceses surveyed. All indicated, for example, that 
intermarriage is on the increase and that it was only the presence of 
a highly visible and vocal immigrant or refugee group that kept the 
endogamy rate higher than normally expected. A good example is 
the change in endogamy rates in the Greek parishes in New Jersey. 
From 1957 to 1965, the ratio of Orthodox to non-Orthodox mar- 
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riages for the Orange parish (500 families) was four to one in 
favor of endogamy. A reverse tendency began in 1970. In spite of 
the size and prestige of the Newark parish (600 families), 75 per¬ 
cent of the marriages in this parish are now exogamous. In Clifton 
(500 families), the ethnic variable is treated as a cohesive force, 
since a third of the parishioners are non-English speaking and insist 
that Hellenism and Orthodoxy remain intertwined. Yet, the exogamy 
rate was 50 percent in 1974 and 75 percent in 1978. All these 
parishes are but ten miles from each other. The Ukrainian parish 
located nearby, with 380 families, reported that since 1975 there 
have been twenty-four marriages, of which only six (25 percent) 
were between two Orthodox, and these were between two Ukrain¬ 
ians. The fact that an endogamous religious marriage almost always 

TABLE 2 

Orthodox Marriages in New Jersey and New York 


Place 

Diocese 

Year** 

Endgamous 

Exogamous 

New Jersey: 



(#) 



(#) 

So. Bound Brook 

Ukrainian 

1972 

0 


100% ( 4) 



1973 

46% 

( 5) 

54 

( 6) 



1974-77 

0 


100 

( 13) 

Alpha 

Russian (OCA) 

1966-68 

25 

( 2) 

75 

( 6) 

Clifton 

Russian (OCA) 

1975-78 

8 

( 1) 

92 

( 12) 


Ukrainian 

1975-78 

25 

( 6) 

75 

( 18) 


Greek 

1974 

48 

( 12) 

52 

( 13)° 



1975 

41 

( 7) 

59 

( 10) # 



1976 

37 

( 9) 

63 

( 15)° 



1977 

22 

( 5) 

78 

( 18)° 



197 8 oo 0 

21 

( 4) 

79 

( 15)° 


Syrian (Antiochian) 1968-78* 

20 


80 


Newark 

Greek 

1975-78 

20 

( 8) 

80 

( 32) 

Orange 

Greek 

1970-78 

48 

( 54) 

52 

( 58) 

Bergenfield 00 

Syrian (Antiochian) 1970-78 

17 

( 16) 

83 

( 80) 

New York: 
Brooklyn 

Greek 

1975-78* 

67 


33 



Syrian (Antiochian) 

1974-78 

38 

( 14) 

62 

( 22) 

Hempstead 

Greek 

1968-78 

35 

(262) 

65 

(487) 

Huntington 

Greek 

1975-78* 

20 


80 



*No raw data is available. Estimates were given by priests interviewed. 

° Includes those who converted to Orthodoxy before the marriage. For our 
purposes they are still considered exogamous marriages. 

00 American Orthodox parish belonging to the Antiochian Archdiocese. 
000 Marriages performed from January to October, 1978. 

**1978 statistics do not include October, November or December. 
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was ethnically endogamous leads us to conclude that preferred 
ethnic endogamy and not religious intramarriage created the en¬ 
dogamous marriage in the first place. Of the eighteen exogamous 
marriages reported, eleven, or 61 percent, were with Catholics, all 
of whom converted. While Catholics are no longer excommunicated 
for marrying outside of their church, we found their conversion rates 
to Orthodoxy constantly high throughout our study. Likewise, in 
New Jersey and elsewhere, nationalistic feelings among and between 
the Ukrainians and Russians kept them effectively apart, and the 
small size of their communities consistently insured a high out¬ 
marriage rate. 

The Syrians living in the same region have always had a high 
out-marriage rate. 38 The Syrian Orthodox parish in Little Falls, 
located two miles from the Greek and Ukrainian churches in Clifton 
and four miles from the Russian parish, had an ethnic and religious 
out-marriage rate of 80 percent, and this has been going on for the 
last ten years. Since the out-marriages took place in an Orthodox 
setting, there was little concern among the clergy and little attrition 
among the faithful. 

Only the Greeks think that mixed marriages are problematic. 
As late as 1961, the official position of that church was that “Greek 
Orthodox Christians be joined in wedlock only with Greek Orthodox. 
It is the only way possible to secure the perpetuation of our religious 
and national traditions and also peace and harmony in the Christian 
family.” 39 According to Saloutos, as early as 1926, the Greek bishop 
of Boston estimated that “roughly 20 of every 100 Greek families 
in the United States were involved in mixed marriages.” 40 Greek 
exogamy has consistently risen since that time. Donus writes that 
endogamous Orthodox marriages, especially among the Greeks, “are 
the exception rather than the rule and ethnic, which is invariably 
religious, intermarriage, has reached 60-70% of those performed in 
many suburban parishes . . .” 41 

As indicated in table 3, the percentage of mixed marriages per¬ 
formed within the church increased from slightly more than 28 
percent of the total in 1963 to almost 50 percent in 1978. This does 

38 Kayal, 198-9. 

S9 Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, Yearbook: 
1961 (New York,, 1961) 180. 

40 Theodore Saloutos, “The Greek Orthodox Church in the United States 
and Assimilation,” International Migration Review 1 (Winter 1973) 399. 

41 Robert Donus, “Ethno-Religious Orientations in a Culturally Diverse 
Orthodox Parish,” unpublished master of arts thesis, Hofstra University, 1973, 
page 16. 
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not mean that most individual Greeks marry non-Greeks. Approx¬ 
imately two-thirds of all Greeks who marry now are marrying other 
Greeks, even though their marriages constitute about 50 percent of 
all the marriages performed in recent years. It would take an exoga- 
mous rate of about 60 percent of all marriages performed for 50 
percent of all Greek American individuals to be out-marrying. 


TABLE 3 

Marriages Within the Greek Orthodox Church, 1973-1978 


Year 

Total Marriages 

1963 

4,025 

1964 

4,075 

1965 

4,383 

1966 

4,393 

1967 

4,332 

1968-69° 

5,500 

1969-70° 

5,101 

1970-71° 

5,136 

1971-72° 

5,095 

1972-73° 

5,653 

1973-74° 

5,109 

1974-75° 

5,360 

1975* 

5,478 

1976 

4,738 

1977 

4,959 


Endogamous (#) Exogamous (#) 


71% 

(2,893) 

28% 

(1,132) 

70 

(2,885) 

29 

(1,190) 

71 

(3,124) 

29 

(1,259) 

68 

(2,988) 

31 

(1,405) 

62 

(2,692) 

38 

(1,640) 

68 

(3,745) 

32 

(1,755) 

54 

(2,743) 

46 

(2,358) 

52 

(2,663) 

48 

(2,473) 

53 

(2,707) 

47 

(2,388) 

57 

(3,252)** 

43 

(2,401) 

52 

(2,633) 

48 

(2,476) 

55 

(2,937)** 

45 

(2,423) 

53 

(2,910) 

47 

(2,568) 

53 

(2,537) 

47 

(2,201) 

51 

(2,521) 

49 

(2,438) 


° Statistics are from September 1 to August 31. 

* Statistic is for whole year. All data is from archdiocesan yearbooks. 
^^Fluctuations could be the consequence of more endogamous marriages among 
ethnic Greeks recently settled in this country. 


In contradistinction to the Greeks, the Syrians, who are mem¬ 
bers of an assimilationist ethnic group, 42 have actually established a 
nonethnically committed American Orthodox parish in Bergenfield, 
New Jersey, which includes Greeks (35 percent), Syrians (35 per¬ 
cent) and Slavs (30 percent). The parish is made up of two hundred 
second and third-generation families who want to belong to an 
English-speaking American Orthodox parish devoid of ethnicity and 
nationalism. 48 In spite of the emphasis on Orthodoxy as a unifying 

42 Morroe Berger, “America’s Syrian Community,” Commentary 25:4 
(April 1958) 314-23. 

43 Robert Donus, “Greek Americans in a Pan-Orthodox Parish: A Sociolo¬ 
gist’s View,” St. Vladimir’s Theological Quarterly 18:1 (1974) 44-52. 
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force, 44 over 90 percent of all marriages performed there since its 
founding in 1957 have been out-marriages. Seventy percent of the 
Greeks in this parish interviewed by Donus indicated no objections 
at all to marriages to non-Greeks. Of the 30 percent who preferred 
endogamy, they did so only halfheartedly. Indeed, 80 percent of the 
Greek adults and 50 percent of the teenagers indicated that a Greek 
should at least try to marry a Russian or Syrian Orthodox. Appar¬ 
ently, the American-bom parents were willing to substitute religion 
for ethnicity in mate selection, while their children thought the whole 
question was relatively insignificant. Like other Americanized de¬ 
nominations, 45 this same population was “more religious,” better 
educated and involved with the life of the parish in larger numbers 
and in greater frequency than their peers in other Orthodox 
parishes. 46 

This question of marriage preference becomes moot when the 
actual data is examined. During the three years (1970-1973) when 
most of the first “crop” of Greek youth from the parish had married, 
all of the nineteen Greek marriages involved not only a non-Greek 
but a non-Orthodox as well. 47 Nonetheless, loss to the faith was at 
a minimum, since a substantial majority of the exogamous indicated 
that they would definitely expect to raise their children Orthodox, 
and they felt that exogamy was an efficient and desirable way of 
bringing converts into the faith. 48 


The Syrians and Greeks in Bay Ridge, Brooklyn 

Like the Greeks, the Syrians at one time stressed involvement in 
the institutional life of their ethnic community, which for them meant 
association with either their Catholic or Orthodox traditions. 49 And 
yet, the out-marriage rate for Syrians in general is over 90 percent. 50 
The Orthodox Syrians in Bay Ridge only occasionally mix with their 
coreligionists of the same nationality in “downtown” Brooklyn, 
because of social class differences. Out of the thirty-six marriages 

^Donus, “Ethno-Religious Orientations,” 35. 

^Lenski, The Religious Factor . 

46 Donus, “Greek Americans in a Pan-Orthodox Parish.” 

47 Donus, “Ethno-Religious Orientations,” 12. 

48 Ibid., 88, 93. 

49 Constantine Volaitis, “The Orthodox Church in the United States as 
Viewed from the Social Sciences,” St . Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 5:1-2 
(1961) 72. 

50 Kayal, chapter 11. 
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performed since 1974, a surprising 33 percent (twelve) were be¬ 
tween two Antiochians (Syrian Orthodox). There were also two 
marriages with Catholic Syrians and two with Greeks. While the 
ethnic or religious endogamy rate could be higher, it does reflect 
the stated ideology that nothing is more important or desirable than 
a fellow ethnic when marriage is considered. 51 

The endogamous marriages that took place were both religiously 
and ethnically such, but it was ethnicity that made the partner pref¬ 
erable, rather than faith by and in itself. 52 Indeed, preferred ethnic 
endogamy helps explain the low inter-Orthodox contact, mixing 
and marriage among both the Syrians and Greeks in this Brooklyn 
neighborhood, and this is especially significant since the Greek 
church is located but two blocks away from that of the Syrians. 

There are social class and language barriers between the assimi¬ 
lated and wealthy Syrians and the new influx of Greeks into the 
neighborhood, and virtually no intermarriages between them. The 
pastors, who mix privately and occasionally share liturgical func¬ 
tions nevertheless, attribute the lack of organized cooperation among 
their parishioners to cultural, social, historical and jurisdictional 
reasons. The main issue seems to be that the Greeks in general find 
it difficult if not impossible to separate Hellenism from Orthodoxy, 
and hence feel that the non-Greek speaking Orthodox Syrians are 
somewhat less than authentic. While the younger parishioners of 
both churches attend the same public schools and recreational cen¬ 
ters, they rarely if ever cross ethnoreligious boundaries. Because of 
the relationship of religion to ethnicity wherein the church is the 
hallmark of ethnicity with leaders of the ethnic group being the 
leaders in the church, 58 the students could not cross the ethnic bar¬ 
rier, even though the religion was the same. 

Donus found that even at this late date, “Greek parishes are 
still strongly ethnic institutions. Social contact with, or even aware¬ 
ness of, Syrian or Russian Orthodox Americans is generally non¬ 
existent.” Consequently, he continues, “the rising number of inter¬ 
marriages are with Catholics and Protestants rather than with other 
ethnic Orthodox. Greek culture is tacitly considered to be con¬ 
comitant with the Orthodox religion, and Greeks regard themselves 

51 Mary Bosworth Treudley, “The Ethnic Group as a Collectivity,” Social 
Forces 31 (March 1953) 263. 

52 Ibid.; Volaitis; Philip Hitti, The Syrians in America (New York: Doran, 
1924). 

S3 Oscar Handlin, Immigration as a Factor in American Life (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959). 
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to be, for all practical purposes, the primary representatives of 
Orthodoxy in America.” 54 

This attitude is especially evidenced in the Long Island Greek 
communities and amply noted in personal interviews conducted by 
Donus and Scourby. 55 For example, in the Nassau county parish 
(1,400 families), American-born parishioners were reported to 
commonly refer to each other as ‘‘Greeks” even if one was merely a 
convert to the religion. As elsewhere, however, the exogamous rate 
is reported to be about 65 percent, but if the marriage is in the Greek 
church the non-Greek partner effectively becomes a “Greek.” With 
the influx of new immigrants it has risen to about 75 percent. The 
same is true in Huntington, Long Island, where the out-marriage 
rate is estimated to be about 80 percent, in spite of a plethora of 
diversified and ethnosupportive programs. It was the pastors’ im¬ 
pression that if a parishioner were not marrying another Greek, it 
did not matter if the partner was of another religion. To the families 
involved, marrying a non-Greek was the issue. Marrying another 
Orthodox had not yet emerged as a viable alternative. What did 
matter, however, was marriage within the Greek church. This was 
considered a reasonable compromise, making the non-Greek partner 
acceptable to the family and community. Since intermarriage would 
deprive the Greek church of its major raison d’etre, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the Greeks were the only Orthodox church concerned 
about “the problem” of intermarriage. The pastors felt, however, 
that with time and the decline of nationalism and jurisdictional rival¬ 
ries, Orthodoxy would replace ethnicity as a preference in mate 
selection. 56 


Conclusion 

It is our impression that the real issue affecting the Orthodox 
people in this country is involvement in the life of the community, 
because doing so supplies people with a historical past as well as an 
identity in a pluralistic society. As Sklare notes: 

The church was one of the few institutions of the original 
culture capable of re-establishment in the new land. Also, 
since the ethnic church is the counterpart of non-ethnic 

54 Donus, “Etnno-Religious Orientations,” 13. 

55 Ibid., 17; Scourby, 53-5. 

66 Cannon Kenneth Cleator, “Orthodox Unity,” The Orthodox Church 
14:1 (1978). 
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institutions of the same order, it would automatically re¬ 
ceive identical formal recognition, although of course its 
status position may not be on the same level. Furthermore, 
while ethnic separatism is not very highly valued in our 
culture, religious distinctiveness is allowable—even esteemed 
in a way because it is “American.” 57 

This view effectively neutralizes the problem of ethnicity in 
religion. What was necessary and reasonable in an assimilationist 
society divided by religion actually becomes irrelevant in a setting 
of cultural pluralism. It now makes little difference whether one 
finds his or her identity in an ethnic, religious or ethnoreligious tra¬ 
dition. Ethnicity will become a non-issue for the Orthodox when 
the broader society commits itself to cultural pluralism and the “new 
ethnicity” wherein people are encouraged to redefine or reidentify 
themselves as ethnics. Logically, if the ethnic dimension in identity 
is transferred to religion, or if religion absorbs many ethnic char¬ 
acteristics, then to identify with a religion or even an ethnoreligion 
is to minimize the problem of being an ethnic in a society structured 
around religion. We see a blending of a “refined” and acceptable 
ethnicity with the religion of the community. Ethnicity will then be 
passed on as an aspect of faith. 

What will become important is where the marriage takes place. 
Marriage in an Orthodox church more or less guarantees a relation¬ 
ship to a community—at least in terms of the expectations of the 
families and kin of die intermarried. Since many Orthodox parishes 
are family units 58 and operate across generational lines, informal and 
even formal social and familial life is colored by ethnic tradition. 
Marriage outside of the church would be a break with family, reli¬ 
gion and ethnicity. 

On the other hand, even if religion replaces ethnicity as the 
primary identification of the Orthodox people, it is quite possible 
that faith alone will not be able to attract and keep people loyal 
communicants. 59 Presently, a too rapid deethnicization might actually 
alienate that religion’s most committed followers. Indeed, Scourby 
reported that Greek Americans were “baffled” by the idea of an 

57 Marshall Sklare, “The Function of Ethnic Churches: Judaism in the 
United States,” in Religion, Society and the Individual, ed. Yinger (New 
York: Macmillan, 1957) 461. 

58 Volaitis, “The Orthodox Church in the United States as Viewed from 
the Social Sciences.” 

59 Lenski, The Religious Factor . 
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Orthodox Church in America devoid of Hellenism. 60 Intermarriage 
will undoubtedly change the degree and quality of Hellenism present 
in the Greek community, but the point is that some cultural support 
might always be necessary and even functional for the maintenance 
of any religion, and especially Orthodoxy, which has always relied 
on such support. Ethnoreligiosity, then, is not in itself problematic 
for religion, nor is it a hindrance to assimilation. Orthodoxy, as such, 
is free to depend on its own spirituality and theology for relevance 
and support or to integrate itself with either some attributes of the 
ethnic past or with American culture in general. It can survive as a 
faith and/or ethnoreligion. 

Considering the fact that religion in this country is “successful” 
because American religious denominations are ethnic groups, 61 it is 
not surprising that the Orthodox Church has managed to survive. 
Greeley did not mean that an ethnic group was only a sociocultural 
construction consisting merely of customs and mores. Rather, he 
sees it as a place or vehicle through which individuals can obtain a 
means of defining “who they are and where they stand in a large 
and complex society.” 62 This is the major characteristic of the Ortho¬ 
dox communities surveyed. All defined themselves as communities 
of people with the specific vocation of living as Orthodox in the 
western world. 

Since religious intermarriage, at least among the Orthodox, is 
becoming normative, it brings into question Greeley’s claim that 
“denominational homogeneity in marriage has not weakened in the 
slightest.” 63 Our data indicates a more fluid “melting pot” or rather 
“transmuting pot,” and hence, social structure of the United States. 
Religions as such are remaining constant, but the populations within 
them are shifting. Orthodox Americans, however, are shifting less 
(perhaps because they are not yet fully Americanized or assimilated 
or even structurally organized and integrated with one another), and 
their religion is growing precisely through exogamy and conversion. 
The offspring of these exogamous unions are raised Orthodox, and 
this seems to neutralize the “problems” normally associated with 
having out-married in the first place. 

Yet, becoming a recognized American religion cannot be accom¬ 
plished by mere deethnicization and religiously endogamous mar¬ 
riage patterns—neither of which characterizes the Orthodox experi- 

60 Scourby, 54. 

61 Greeley, The Denominational Society, 108. 

82 Ibid. 

63 Andrew Greeley, “Religious Intermarriage in a Denominational Society,” 
American Journal of Sociology 75 (May 1970) 949. 
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ence in this country. American religions are also expected to develop 
autonomous and efficient organizational forms, reflecting the pattern 
and model of the broader society. Actually, Orthodoxy in America 
might never be able to develop an effective and integrated institu¬ 
tional life, which can protest and promulgate its interests on a na¬ 
tional level. Orthodox theology emphasizes the local community and 
collegiality, and these two factors would have to be included in the 
organizational form it develops. On a national level, it will probably 
become a loose confederation of Orthodox dioceses with jurisdic¬ 
tional privileges and traditions not easily managed by a central 
authority. 

While the marriage patterns of its members indicate a certain 
degree of assimilation, the ethnic question, while not particularly 
troublesome in and to a pluralistic society, might continue as a di¬ 
visive factor within the Orthodox American Church. On the other 
hand, because of its long history as a supporter of national culture, 
it might simply transfer its ethnic commitment to American culture 
and society. This will certainly help qualify it as an American reli¬ 
gion, whether or not it becomes completely deethnicized, institution¬ 
ally competent or altered in the process. 
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Book Reviews 


Slobodan Curcic. Gracanica: King Milutin’s Church and its Place in Late 

Byzantine Architecture . Pennsylvania University State Press, 1980. xvi + 

159 pp. + 127 plates. $27.50 

The appearance of a book such as this will inevitably cause readers to 
draw comparisons between the current state of creativity in Orthodox archi¬ 
tecture and art and that of the medieval epoch. While Orthodox creativity 
today certainly demonstrates a rediscovery of a formerly obscured medieval 
heritage, it also betrays an often slavish imitation of past models. What Pro¬ 
fessor Curcic clearly shows in his monograph is that the architecture of the 
early fourteenth-century Serbian church at Gracanica reveals the dynamic 
character that Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture could attain. Thanks to 
studies such as this one, the outlook that equates the adjectives “Byzantine” 
and “static” (and “Orthodox” and “conservative”) is slowly but surely eroding. 
At Gracanica, the builders raised a church that not only contained all the 
elements associated with late-Byzantine church architecture (twin-domed nar- 
thex, lateral chapels, “ambulatory” wings) but also provided a unique experi¬ 
ment in the pyramidal massing of a structure that was never quite duplicated 
in the Byzantine commonwealth. 

As both a cultural and religious monument, Gracanica holds a most im¬ 
portant place in Serbian history. Like Hungary before it, Serbia’s position at 
the fulcrum between Christian East and West meant that it was often shifting 
position under the influence of Christendom’s two spheres. Unlike Hungary, 
Serbia opted for Byzantium in the end, although a later church such as Decani 
shows that the cultural attraction of the West could be quite strong. Gracanica 
celebrates the Byzantinization of Serbia under its ruler, King Stefan Uros II, 
called Milutin (reigned 1282-1321). Intended as Milutin’s mausoleum church, 
its five-domed form not only set a precedent for the future mausolea of Ser¬ 
bian rulers but also spurred on the lavishness of their ecclesiastical patronage. 

If the reader is not a student of architecture, several of the more technical 
chapters will prove rough going. Nor will the many pages that contain more 
apparatus than text make the task any easier. Terminology still appears to be 
somewhat of a problem in Byzantine architectural studies, particularly in the 
application of a vocabulary more identifiable with western ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture. The introduction of the term “ambulatory wing” on page 18 will 
cause difficulty for any reader who thinks of “ambulatory” in the western 
sense, especially since the author does not explain his use of the term until 
a footnote on page 80. English usage also sometimes takes a strange turn, 
with such forms as “Thessalonikan” (p. 3 and innumerable times throughout 
the book) and “undisputable” (p. 8). These defects aside, the sheer insight 
of the book excited this reader enough to go to the bookshelf and hungrily 
leaf through other volumes on Serbian religious art. The inadequacy of what 
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was found underlines the need for at least a comprehensive volume on the 
history and art of all the Serbian royal abbeys. Would Professor Curcic be 
willing to orchestrate such an undertaking? 

—Andrew J. Sopko 


Patrick T. R. Gray, The Defense of Chalcedon in the East (451-553), Leiden: 

E. J. Brill, 1979. 189 pp. 

This relatively short book, originally presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at Trinity College, Toronto, is a clear and lucid presentation—both theological 
and historical—of a neglected and controversial period in the christological 
debates. Departing from the still too frequent view that the Council of Chalce¬ 
don was a disavowal of the christology of St. Cyril of Alexandria, Gray shows 
convincingly—and easily (the Acts of the council are very outspoken)—that, 
for the fathers of Chalcedon, St. Cyril, even more than St. Leo of Rome, was 
a criterion of Orthodoxy. The reason why the council departed from Cyrillian 
terminology and used its “dyophysite” formula is that “monophysitism” had 
been pushed much too far by Dioscorus of Alexandria (the “murderer” of 
Flavian and, for a time, an apologist of Eutyches). The fathers did not see 
themselves as unfaithful to Cyril, who never considered himself bound by terms 
and formulas. Indeed, both Cyril and Leo had jointly opposed Nestorius. 

Consistent with the initial point about the Cyrillian meaning of the 
Chalcedonian formula, the main body of the book shows that the christological 
developments of the age of Justinian, as approved by the “Fifth Council” 
(553), were not, as some historians supposed, an “innovative and inconsistent 
theology proposed by a few theologians and forced upon an unwilling Church 
by a wily emperor” (p. 175), but a necessary and, in many ways, constructive 
development of the theology of the “hypostatic union” defined at Chalcedon. 
It is probable that the fathers of the Council of 451, in adopting the formula 
on “one prosopon, or hypostasis, in two natures” were not fully conscious of 
what their distinction between hypostasis and nature really implied. These 
implications were gradually defined by the theologians of the sixth century, 
and led to a concept of hypostasis that allowed one to say that the human 
characteristics of Christ were truly the “proper” characteristics of the Logos, 
as Person, in that they “subsist” (are “en-hypostasized”) in this hypostasis, 
which, therefore, “became composite.” And precisely this “becoming” involves 
also the notions that the Logos “was born” from the Theotokos, and “died” 
in the flesh. 

An aspect of Cyrillian Chalcedonism that Gray does not develop is its 
soteriological dimension, linked with the eastern patristic notion of theosis, or 
deification, which becomes accessible to man precisely in —and through —the 
humanity of Christ, en-hypostasized in the Logos. It is on this point that the 
so-called “neo-Chalcedonism” of the sixth century is a necessary basis for 
later Orthodox christology. Without it, the thought of St. Maximus the Con¬ 
fessor loses its meaning. 


—John Meyendorff 
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V. A. Arutyunova-Fidanyan, Armyane-Khalkidonity na vostochnykh granit- 

sakh Vizantiiskoy imperii (XI v,) (Armenian Chalcedonians on the eastern 

borders of the Byzantine empire, eleventh century). Erevan, 1980. 211 pp. 

The existence, throughout the Middle Ages, of a minority of Armenians 
preserving the Chalcedonian Orthodox faith has been a recognized fact in 
recent historiography. Following N. Ya. Marr, the author of this particular 
study upholds the opinion that this Chalcedonian group of Armenians, as late 
as the eleventh century, was not simply a group converted through Byzantine 
or Georgian political pressures, but that it claimed out of conviction to be the 
true heirs of those who brought Christianity to Armenia, much before the 
Council of Chalcedon—i.e., St. Mesrop and St. Nerses the Great 

In her study, Mrs. Arutyunova-Fidanyan singles out the eleventh century, 
because, during the first part of that period, the Byzantine Emperor Basil II 
reconquered most of Armenia from Muslim domination and, naturally, pro¬ 
vided patronage and support to the Chalcedonian party. The book gives a 
detailed account of the role played by the Chalcedonians in the Byzantine 
administration of Armenia and describes the geographic distribution of the 
Chalcedonian population, the location of Chalcedonian dioceses and cultural 
developments in their midst. Making exhaustive use of Armenian and Byzan¬ 
tine sources, as well as secondary literature, the author shows that the Armen¬ 
ians of Chalcedonian persuasion continued to speak Armenian, although anti- 
Chalcedonian authors accuse them (understandably) not only of heresy but 
also of having adopted either the “Roman” (i.e., Byzantine) or the “Georgian” 
faith. Furthermore, Georgian authors often identify all Orthodox Chalcedon¬ 
ians of the region as being ethnic Georgians. Not being a specialist, the present 
reviewer is unable to take sides on such issues. One would wish that more 
research might be undertaken on the liturgical practices of the Armenian 
Chalcedonians. The recent publication of Georgian liturgical manuscripts by 
Prof. Metreveli of Tbilisi may eventually lead to some better understanding 
of the Armenian Chalcedonians as well, if the relevant manuscript evidence 
has been preserved. 

Following the battle of Mantzikiert (1071), Armenia fell under Turkish 
rule, and the national survival of the Armenian nation was entirely identified 
with the fate of the national (“monophysite,” or non-Chalcedonian) Church. 
The author shows that Armenian Chalcedonians who stayed in Armenia had 
no other choice than to integrate themselves within the jurisdiction and cul¬ 
tural orbit of the Georgian Orthodox Catholicos. Others emigrated to Byzan¬ 
tium, and at times continued to play an active role during the Comnenian and 
Palaeologan periods, as members of the Byzantine Church. Others found their 
way to Cilicia. 

As efforts are being made today to overcome the fateful schism between 
Christians of eastern tradition, caused by their different interpretations of the 
Council of Chalcedon, the history of the Armenian Chalcedonians should be 
taken into consideration. Mrs. Arutyunova-Fidanyan’s study is a useful intro¬ 
duction to the problem. Written in Russian, it also contains a short summary 
in English (pp. 192-195). 


—John Meyendorff 
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St. Paul’s Political Advice to the Haughty 
Gentile Christians in Rome: 

An Exegesis of Romans 13:1-7 


Alexander F. C. Webster 


1 Let every soul be submissive to the governing authorities. 

For there is no authority except from God, and those 
who are have been instituted by God; 

2 thus, he who opposes the authority resists the ordinance 

of God, and those who resist will themselves receive 
judgment. 

3 For the rulers are not a terror to good conduct but to evil. 

Do you wish not to fear the authority? Do what is 
good, and you will receive approval from him; 

4 for he is a servant of God for your welfare. But if you 

do what is evil, have fear; for he does not bear the 
sword in vain; for he is a servant of God, an instrument 
of wrath against him who practices evil. 

5 Therefore, it is necessary to be submissive, not only be¬ 

cause of wrath but also for conscience’s sake. 

6 For because of this you also pay taxes, for they [the 

authorities] are public servants of God, attending to 
the same thing. 

7 Render to all what is due, the tax to whom the tax is due, 

tribute to whom tribute is due, fear [respect?] to whom 
fear is due, honor to whom honor is due. 

(Romans 13:1-7) 

In this time of international political upheaval, this seemingly 
simple yet perplexing passage in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
where he addresses the problem of the Roman Christians’ posture 
vis-a-vis the political authorities, is bound to become a focal point of 
debate among Christians. In the recent past, Rm 13:1-7 has served 
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as a justification—by those who would “proof-text” it in this manner— 
for unquestioned obedience to the Third Reich in Germany and for 
subjection by Christians to the atheistic communist regimes in Eastern 
Europe. In the more distant past Martin Luther utilized this text in 
his Lectures on Romans in 1515 as a springboard for a systematic 
functional division between church and state and a lengthy digression 
in which he soundly criticized the temporal affairs of the contemporary 
Roman Catholic Church. 1 Implicit in these interpretations is the as¬ 
sumption that Paul was providing in this little passage a general theory 
of the state that was valid for all times and places and was consequently 
capable of being applied easily to a given situation. 

Such an assumption, however, clearly ignores the particular time, 
place and circumstances in which Paul produced the exhortation and 
the special qualities of the passage itself. Thus, the task at hand is to 
analyze Rm 13:1-7 with the presumption that the situation alone 
dictated the results, unless of course the ensuing investigation reveals 
that the text boasts a more general, all-encompassing character. The 
results will show indeed that such is not the case. In this respect, the 
context of the passage indicates decisively that Paul was motivated 
by a rather unique crisis of sorts in the Roman Christian community 
that called for the sound advice and wisdom of a peacemaker, of one 
who was both Jew and Christian, leader and servant, citizen of Rome 
and citizen of the eschatological kingdom of God. But the content 
of the exhortation in Rm 13:1-7 was not original, for Paul derived 
it from another source and redacted it to fit the present context. In 
addition to the presence in the New Testament of three very similar 
non-Pauline passages, the literary structure of the passage and espe¬ 
cially the terminology lead one to this probable conclusion. 

The exegetical procedure will begin with the smallest units and 
build gradually to the entire context of the passage. Thus, the first 
section will include a detailed analysis of more than a dozen key 
terms in the text, a step that has been overlooked heretofore by 
English-language exegetes in favor of a concentration on only a few 
outstanding terms. Next will follow a form-critical study of the passage 
that will focus on the literary peculiarities and parallel NT passages. 
Finally, the context of the epistle, especially chapters 12-15, will 
come into play. In the process, several crucial questions will receive 
probable answers: Who are being addressed? What precisely are 
they being urged to do? Who or what are the “authorities”? Is the 
passage an interpolation and, if so, is it Jewish, Christian or Greco- 

1 Luther: Lectures on Romans , tr. and ed. Wilhelm Pauck, Library of 
Christian Classics, 15 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961) 358-66. 
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Roman in origin? Why does Paul nowhere else discuss the secular 
state? And is this exhortation limited in its application? 2 

First, however, several preliminary observations concerning the 
textual variants would be in order. This passage is relatively free of 
major textual problems, the few exceptions being rather one-sided in 
view of the evidence. Indeed, the variants are generally few in number 
and western in origin, in sharp contrast to the textus receptus and 
apparently the result of rationalizations. In 13:1, for example, naaociq 
E^ouataic; 6'ri£p£Xouaai<; UTiOTaaa£a0£ appears instead of 
Ttacroc tpux?) E^ouaiaic; uttepexougocic; uuoTocaaEaSco in a few 
exclusively western witnesses, in an apparent attempt to avoid the 
Hebraic idiom mxaa tyuxf] (“every soul”) and/or to broaden the 
meaning by explicitly mentioning all governing authorities, whereas 
the textus receptus is not quite so explicit. 3 Similarly, only D* G omit 
eiq 6pyf)v in v.4, probably because it seems stylistically awkward 
and appears in various positions in different manuscripts. 4 Also, a 
small group of chiefly western witnesses features uttotoc aa£O0£ in 
lieu of avayKri 6noT&aa£a0oa in v.5, a minor difference in the 
person of the verb, for the meaning is essentially the same. 5 But in the 
previous chapter there arises a textual critical problem with decisive 
consequences for the present context of Rm 13:1-7. A mixed group 
of witnesses, including p 46 B 1739 vg ww Clement and Origen, feature 
&i6kovtcx<; in 12:14 without upaq directly following. The sheer 

2 A11 of these questions and others have been raised by numerous scholars, 
who, not surprisingly, have been unable to reach much of a consensus. Several 
of their studies will be cited below. For a perceptive summary of some of 
the recent literature, see Thomas J. Reese, “Pauline Politics: Rom 13:1-7,” 
Biblical Theology Bulletin 3 (1973) 323-31. For a brief survey of the inter¬ 
pretation of the passage from Origen to modern times, see J. L. Garrett, Jr., 
“The Dialectic of Romans 13:1-7 and Revelation 13: Part One,” Journal of 
Church and State 18:3 (1976) 434-41. 

3 The first explanation is offered in Bruce M. Metzger, et al., A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London: United Bible Societies, 
1971) 528-9, which surprisingly gives the textus receptus only a “C” rating. 
The latter is supported by aleph A B etc., most minuscules and versions, Byz. 
Lect. and most church fathers, whereas the variant is contained only in p 46 
D* G itar,d*,f,g,m,t Irenaeus^t Tertullian Ambrosiaster. 

4 C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1957) 242n. The extreme paucity of witnesses makes this 
variant quite unlikely, although it is the lectio brevior and its presence poses a 
form-critical problem (see below). 

5 The variant is a simplified construction contained in D G itd,e,f,g,gue,m 
goth Irenaeus^t Ambrosiaster, whereas the textus receptus is surely the lectio 
difficilior and is supported by the vast majority of uncials (including aleph A 
B), minuscules, versions and Byz. Lect. The Metzger group assigns the textus 
receptus a “B” rating. Metzger, 529. 
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number of witnesses for the inclusion of upxxq, especially aleph A, 
and its acceptance by the fathers, especially the Greeks, complicate 
the issue. 6 Naturally, copyists might have added u^icxq to conform 
more closely to the parallel sayings in Mt 5:44 and Lk 6:28, or to 
the second person plural in Rm 12:1-3 and 13:11, or to the Christian 
history after the epistle was written, when Nero had begun savage 
persecutions. On the other hand, u^aq might have been deleted in 
some witnesses “in order to extend the range of the exhortation,” 
as the Metzger group suggests, and to conform to the seeming univer¬ 
sality of the injunction in 13:1 pertaining to the authorities. Also, 
the deletion might be due to a desire to avoid the uneasy juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the second person plural here to the second person singular 
in 13:3 and 4. The pronoun could have been added or deleted, be¬ 
cause that pronoun in its generic sense at least is implied anyway! 
But the superiority of numbers of witnesses plus the general context 
of chapters 12-15 (which, I shall contend, suggests that Paul was 
addressing a particular group of Gentile Christians who had been 
oppressed by Roman Jews and consequently makes the inclusion of 
U[iaq mandatory as a delimitation of the targets of the persecution 
and suffering that is discussed in chapter 12) indicate that the u^aq 
was indeed original and not subsequently added for any reason. 


I 

The terminology employed in Rm 13:1-7 is perhaps the clearest 
indication that the passage is non-Pauline in origin. Many of the 
terms are rare in the NT and several are generally non-Pauline in 
frequency. Four terms—most of them Pauline favorites—are also worthy 
of special consideration for their theological import as the key words 
in the passage. 

The significant rare terms are marked by their usual association 
with the secular political realm. That this subject itself rarely arises 
either in the gospels or epistles may account in part for the present 
situation, but the unique convergence of so many terms of this sort 
suggests more than random distribution. 7 To be sure, dcvTLTdoaopai 

6 These witnesses are as follows: aleph A D P V 81 88 104 181 326 330 
436 451 614 629 630 1241 1877 1881 1962 1985 2127 2492 2495 Byz. Lect. 
itd,dem,(e),gig,t,x,z,vid vgci S yrP» h cop sa > bo > f ay goth arm Qrigen lat Ambrosiaster 
Basil Chrysostom Augustine Theodoret John of Damascus. The Metzger group 
acknowledges the difficulty by assigning a “C” rating to their preferred variant 
“5icokovtoc<; [Opaq]Metzger, 528. 

7 A handy list of relevant passages can be found in C.E.B. Cranfield, 
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in v.2, smxivoc; in v.3 and cpopsco in v.4 are obviously neutral terms 
suggesting no particular context. The first term occurs only four times 
elsewhere in the NT, but it is used by Herodotus, Aeschylus, Josephus 
and the Septuagint (LXX) either as opposition or resistance to per¬ 
sons or things. In Rm 13:2 it is particularly suited to express opposi¬ 
tion to rulers. The second word appears also in 2:29 as well as four 
times in other Pauline epistles, once in Ephesians and twice in 1 Peter, 
but its particular meaning in Romans as praise or approval to men 
from men is paralleled only in 2 Co 8:18 and the special political 
section in 1 Pt 2:14. Oopeco occurs only five times elsewhere in the 
NT, where the meaning varies from wearing some apparel to bearing 
a human likeness. The six remaining rare terms relate more directly 
to the prevailing political-governmental structure. 

In vv. 6-7 Paul refers to the Roman practice of paying taxes and 
exhorts his Roman readers to extend this act of subservience more 
generally to include proper obligations to whomever should be the 
recipients. The word for taxes here (cpopoq) occurs elsewhere in the 
NT only twice in Luke, and then only in reference to Caesar; out¬ 
side the NT it can be found in 1 Me 8:4 and 7, and Josephus uses 
it also in reference to Caesar. The word for “tribute” or “customs 
duties” in v.7 (to t eXoq) appears a total of thirty-nine times else¬ 
where in the NT, including three times in earlier chapters of Romans, 
but its use as “tribute” is restricted to Rm 13:7 and Mt 17:25 and 
is paralleled only in 1 Me 10:31 and 11:35; Josephus, Antiquities 
12:141; and Pseudo-Clement, Homilies 10:22. ’OcpEiXfj in v.7, how¬ 
ever, is duplicated in the NT only twice, but the verb cognate 6<t>£i\co 
appears with considerably more regularity in the Pauline epistles, 
including three times in Romans, and in other books of the NT. The 
noun means a literal debt in Mt 18:32 and one’s duty, obligation or 
due(s) in 1 Co 7:3 and Rm 13:7. The verb usually means the abstract 
sense of obligation (Rm 13:8, 15:1, 27), but in the synoptic gospels 
the literal meaning of financial debts is occasionally the context. Al¬ 
though the meaning in Rm 13:7 must be dues in the figurative sense, 
the juxtaposition of this term to those denoting government taxes and 
tribute plus the monetary meaning in the synoptics point to the pos¬ 
sibility that this term was once the common term for one’s financial ob¬ 
ligations, particularly to the government, and that by Paul’s time this 
more primitive usage had been expanded to include a more figurative 

“The Christian’s Political Responsibility according to the New Testament,” 
Scottish Journal of Theology 15 (1962) 176. However, aside from the present 
passage and the parallels in 1 Pt 2:13-17, 1 Tm 2:1-3 and Tt 3:1-3, and 
the apocalyptic view of Rv 13-14, the political state is not discussed in its own 
right but rather as an adjunct of entirely different questions. 
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dimension. Indeed, the rabbinic usage of the verb cognate testifies 
to a more peculiar development along moral lines, such as to be 
bound by an oath or to commit a sin against someone. 8 At any rate, 
the primitive meaning may have been intended originally in Rm 13:7 
before Paul “altered” it, especially by utilizing the verb in v. 8 to begin 
a short discourse on the obligation to love one another. 

The three remaining rare terms relate to the actual political 
authorities. In v.l OTCEpsxco appears as a participial adjective, and 
the participle form is also used in the four other places in which it 
occurs in the NT—including the significant parallel passage in 1 Pt 
2:13, where it also refers explicitly to political authority. In the latter 
instance “supreme” would better fit the context, whereas “govern¬ 
ing” serves better for Rm 13:1 because of the use of both the singular 
and plural of the term for authority. 9 In v.2 &iaTOcyfj modifies Trj 
££oucna in the sense of “instituted” or “appointed” by God. The 
only NT parallel in Acts 7:53 refers to the deliverance of the law by 
angels directed by God, but in pagan Greek usage it refers variously 
to the instruction of slaves, medical prescriptions and, most sig¬ 
nificantly, official decrees by the Roman emperor or governors. 10 A 
reasonable conjecture would suggest that this term, which enjoyed 
such official usage, was deemed a most suitable one for describing 
the governing authorities themselves in terms of their official sanction 
by God. 

The presence of XsiTOUpyoc; in the plural in v.6 poses a special 
problem. Here the noun is a synonym or alternative for apxovTEc; 
in v.3, btccKovoq in v.4 and e^ouoicx in vv. 1, 2 and 3. Its use in 
Rm 15:16 and Heb 8:2 in a cultic or sacrificial sense (in the former 
Paul is a servant of Christ for the Gentiles in a priestly function of 
ministry) and the unmistakably cultic cognates XeiToupyia and 
XELTOupyeco might suggest that in Rm 13:6 Paul is imputing a 
priestly or sacral character to the governing authorities. But the 
broader meaning as “servant,” present in the only two other NT 
occurrences (Ph 2:25 and Heb 1:7) obviates the necessity of such 
an interpretation. Moreover, the word rarely is used in the sacral sense 
in nonbiblical Greek, where it usually refers to someone who min¬ 
isters in the form of manual work, or in the LXX, where in eleven 

8 Walter Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and 
Other Early Christian Literature , tr. William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur Gingrich 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). 

9 Barrett nevertheless translates it as “supreme” (242). 

10 See Gerhard Delling’s article in Gerhard Kittel, ed.. Theological Dictionary 
of the New Testament [TDNT], 8, tr. and ed. Geoffrey W. Bromily (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971) 36. 
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out of fourteen cases it designates the servant of a superior (e.g., 
3 Me 5:5 and Si 10:2). The peculiar application in Rm 13:6 derives 
from the divinely ordained function of the governing authorities as 
outlined in w. 3-4: they suppress evil and promote good, hence they 
are servants of God and of men insofar as they have in mind the 
best interests of men. 11 Thus, C. K. Barrett has boldly but wisely 
discarded the usual translation, “minister,” in favor of “public 
servant.” 12 This connotation is unparalleled anywhere. 

In this connection, therefore, it would be illuminating to com¬ 
pare bi&Kovoq in v.4, admittedly a particularly Pauline word though 
statistically not very frequent in the NT (twenty-seven occurrences 
excluding Rm 13:4). As an expression for the ecclesiastical office of 
deacon this noun appears only in Ph 1:1 and 1 Tm 3:8 and 12 but 
extensively in the apostolic fathers, especially St. Ignatius. Note, 
however, that in Rm 16:1 Paul refers to Phoebe as a 5i&kovo<; in 
the sense of a deaconess. Otherwise, the term denotes a servant of 
someone, such as a table waiter, a king’s servant, and apostles and 
other Christians as servants of God, of Christ, of one another, etc. A 
less frequent meaning is “helper” or general servant of no one in 
particular, which seems to be the meaning of the term in Rm 15:8, 
where Christ is referred to as a servant of the circumcision—i.e., 
Israel. The last definition most probably obtains in Rm 13:4, where 
the authority (note the feminine singular E^ouoia) is designated a 
servant of God, the only such reference anywhere to the pagan 
authority as a btccKOVoq! 

Four terms must be classified as essentially non-Pauline, albeit 
somewhat widespread in the NT. The term for sword (paxocipa) 
appears in Rm 13:4 as a symbol of the power of the secular govern¬ 
ment to punish evildoers, and again in 8:35 as a figurative allusion 
to violent death. Other figurative uses occur in the Pauline-inspired 
Eph 6:17 and in Heb 4:12, and twenty-two other occurrences in all 
four gospels, Acts, Hebrews and Revelation all feature a literal mean¬ 
ing of sword. Paul also twice invokes the noun and verb for “fear” 
in connection with the governing authorities. The noun <p6|3oq occurs 
in Rm 3:18, 8:15, 13:3 and 7, seven times in other Pauline epistles 
and three times in Ephesians and 1 Timothy but a total of thirty-one 
times in the four gospels, Acts, 1 John, 1 Peter, Hebrews, Jude and 
Revelation. The verb <f>op£opai occurs in Rm 11:20, 13:3 and 4 
and four times in other Pauline epistles and once in Ephesians but a 
whopping eighty-four times in all of the above NT books save for 

“See H. Strathman’s article in TDNT, 4:229-31. 

“Barrett, 242 and 247. 
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Jude! Obviously, fear was a common emotion in the NT, whether 
passive or active, and its alternative meaning—reverence or respect— 
was also present, especially in the significant parallel passage in 1 Pt 
2:17, where the readers are urged to have respect (c|)o(3£0(aai) for 
God. 

The precise meaning and relevance of the fourth term is more 
perplexing. The translation “rulers” for ol ap/ovTsc; in v.3 is gen¬ 
erally accepted, but who are these rulers? Statistically, the term in 
either the singular or plural appears only twice in 1 Corinthians and 
in Eph 2:2, as well as thirty-two times in the four gospels, Acts and 
Revelation. The coupling of ccpxovxsq with £^oualat in Eph 2:2 
as names of demonic angels or spirits arranged hierarchically in the 
cosmos should not obscure the quite different uses and contexts of 
these two terms in Rm 13:1-7, where they are also virtually synon¬ 
ymous with biocKOVoq and XeixoupyoQ. Similarly, the use of the 
singular by all four evangelists, Barnabas and St. Ignatius as a refer¬ 
ence to the devil as the ruler of this age or of this world should not 
overshadow the more common usage in connection with Jewish 
authorities or pagan officials. Examples of the former include the 
high priest (Ac 23:5), those in charge of the synagogue (Mt 9:18, 
23), members of the Sanhedrin (Lk 18:18, 23:13 and 35, 24:20), 
“the ruler of the Jews” (Jn 3:1, Ac 3:17, 4:5, 13:27, 14:5), rulers 
and elders or presbyters (Ac 4:8; cf 1 Me 1:26), a Pharisee mem¬ 
ber of the Sanhedrin (Lk 14:1) and a judge (Lk 12:58). The only 
NT use of the term as a reference to pagan officials can be found 
in Ac 16:19, but parallels among the apostolic fathers occur in 1CI 
32:2, 60:2, 61:1 and MPol 17:2. Thus, the prevalence of references 
to Jewish authorities in the gospels and Acts (plus the significant 
1 Maccabees parallel for the plural) points to a widespread worldly 
usage in contemporary Judaism coterminous with the references in 
the gospels to the devil as ruler of this age that probably antedate 
the Christian era. The demonic connotation, however, is far more 
common in the Pauline community that produced Ephesians and in 
the Ignatian community as well as the subsequent development of 
gnostic groups. Therefore, it is likely that ccpxovxsc; as used in 
Rm 13:3 evolved from secular usage in Hellenistic Judaism or pos¬ 
sibly from the pagan governments themselves. 

Finally, there are four profoundly theological terms. The word 
opyq, meaning “wrath,” occurs no less than eleven times in Romans 
alone, five times in other Pauline epistles, three times in Ephesians, 
once in 1 Timothy and fifteen times elsewhere in the NT. The term 
can refer to anger as a human emotion, but the Pauline usage is 
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usually related to “the wrath of God as the divine reaction toward 
evil,” and predominantly in an eschatological sense, to which Rm 13:4 
and 5 and especially Rm 1:18 would clearly stand as exceptions. 13 
But Gustav Stahlin observes that a present-eschatological dichotomy 
fails to explain the interrelationship of present and futuristic elements 
in Paul’s understanding of 6pyi^. Just as the promise of future 
justification in 3:24 and 28, a present element is joined to an escha¬ 
tological one in 2:5 and 8 and 9:22, while an eschatological perspective 
is not entirely lacking when Paul mentions wrath in the present, as 
in 3:5, 4:15, 13:4f and 1 Th 2:16. 14 This incisive analysis notwith¬ 
standing, it is difficult to detect any eschatological element in Rm 1:18 
or Rm 13:4 and 5, at least not in terms of the eschaton; these two 
passages seem curious by eschatological Pauline standards, so it should 
come as no surprise that some scholars have suspected independent 
pre-Pauline sources underlying 1:18ff and 13:1-7. Moreover, if v.5b 
is a Pauline addition to an original source, as I shall argue below, 
then any future sense would be absent altogether from the meaning 
of opyr) in the previous verse, where the governing authority is 
described as the instrument of divine wrath in the present. The Old 
Testament features many rulers and peoples as the effective means 
of God’s wrath, even when they personally resist or oppose God and 
his people! Two outstanding examples of pagan governments as such 
instruments are Is 10:5-6 and 9-11 and Jr 27:6-11. Marcus Borg 
goes so far as to compare the OT characterization of Assyria and 
Babylon as “God’s ministers of judgement against Israel at a specific 
moment in history” to what he interprets Paul saying here with respect 
to wrath: “so now Rome is God’s minister of judgement against that 
particularity which separates Jew and Gentile.” 15 Without necessarily 
endorsing the last proposition (although I shall in fact do so below), 
one can agree that the understanding of wrath in Rm 13:4 (5) is 
much closer to the OT than to the predominantly eschatological 
Pauline usage, thereby giving rise to the possibility that Paul found 
6pyf] already in the source underlying 13:1-7 and then proceeded 
to repeat the word in his redactionary addition to v. 5a, at least in 
part to assimilate the passage to the clearly eschatological use of dpyf] 
in 12:19. 

The term ouvaibr^aiq is the most clearly Pauline word in the 
entire passage, and it is this fact plus the awkward style of v.5 that 

13 See in Bauer. 

14 See Gustav Stahlin’s article in TDNT, 5:419-47. 

15 Marcus Borg, “A New Context for Romans XII,” New Testament Studies 
19 (1972-1973) 215-6. 
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raises the question whether v.5b was added directly to a pre-Pauline 
text by Paul himself. In the OT there is no word for “conscience,” 
which in the Hebrew idiom would have meant no more than the 
willing adherence of man to God’s will. The term is lacking also among 
the rabbis and the Dead Sea Scrolls, and Josephus employs it only 
in an ambiguous manner: either “conscience” or “consciousness” 
could be implied. While Philo first produces a doctrine of conscience, 
which combined an OT divine juridical function with a classical 
Greek understanding of a moral conscience in a bad sense, Paul ap¬ 
parently established the Christian usage of the word. 16 He uses the 
term fourteen times, including Rm 2:15, 9:1 and 13:5, and the 
Pauline-inspired pastoral epistles feature it six times, whereas Acts, 
Hebrews and 1 Peter include it for a combined total of ten occurrences. 
Christian Maurer remarks that “Paul takes auv£i5r|aiq with a com¬ 
prehensive breadth and variety not found in any of his predeces¬ 
sors. ... It has now become the central self-consciousness of know¬ 
ing and acting man. . . . Combining the Greek view of man as espe¬ 
cially a thinking being with the Hebrew tradition which stresses the 
primacy of the Word, Paul raises the whole problem of act, being, 
and knowledge in anthropology—a step of momentous significance 
for the centuries which followed.” 17 In Rm 2:15 auv£i5r)ai<; ap¬ 
plied to pagan Gentiles in the sense that conscience is the universal 
presence of a divine summons to moral sensitivity and righteousness 
with or without the law or even knowledge of God. But the peculiar 
implications of conscience for Christians dominates 13:5. Conscience 
here entails the obligation resulting from the specific knowledge that 
one shares with his fellow Christians in view of vv.1-2 that the 
governing authorities are servants of God and executors of his divine 
will. C. E. B. Cranfield summarizes this situation brilliantly: “Where¬ 
as the pagan fulfills his obligation to the State (if he does) for fear 
of punishment and perhaps also because he realizes that the State 
is, on the whole, beneficial to society, the Christian has a further, and 
all-important, reason for fulfilling his obligation to the State—his 
knowledge of the secret of the relation in which it stands to God 
and to Christ.” 18 Thus, Paul can exhort the Roman Christians to 
submit to the authorities not only because of the possibility of in- 

16 See Christian Maurer’s article in TDNT, 7:898-919. 

17 Ibid., 919. 

18 C.E.B. Cranfield, “Some Observations on Romans XIII 1-7,” New 
Testament Studies 6 (1960) 247. Ernst Kasemann offers a similar view, al¬ 
though he is convinced that v.5b is not a Pauline gloss. See his article “Principles 
of the Interpretation of Romans 13,” in New Testament Questions of Today 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969) 213. 
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curring God’s wrath but also 8ia tt]v ouvsiStjcfiv— “for conscience’s 
sake.” What appears stylistically to be a lone afterthought in an other¬ 
wise fear-dominated passage actually transcends the elements of fear 
and wrath in at once a liberating and obligatory way that is typically 
Pauline. 

The verb tiTtoxaacrco, which occurs in w.l and 5, is un¬ 
doubtedly the most significant verb in the passage. Its frequency in 
the NT is somewhat limited to thirteen occurrences in several Pauline 
epistles, four in Ephesians and three in Titus and only fifteen oc¬ 
currences in four other NT books, but a considerable range of mean¬ 
ings still obtains. In the nonbiblical Greek world the middle voice 
meant not so much “to obey” in the strict sense as to be servile or to 
subject oneself or one’s will by doing the will of someone else. In 
the NT this subordination seems sometimes to be compulsory and 
other times voluntary, and the range of material contexts entails 
marriage, parental relationships, slavery, ecclesiastical authority, God, 
Christ, the law and—in only three passages, namely Rm 13:1 and 5, 
Tt 3:1 and 1 Pt 2:13—secular governing authorities. In all three of 
these latter passages the functional basis for the exhortation to Chris¬ 
tians to submit to them is both the authorities’ divine ordination and 
establishment (as if in compliance wth Christ’s attitude toward Roman 
worldly authority in Mk 12:17 and parallels) and/or their specific 
providential role in punishing evil and promoting good. 19 The divine 
in each case overshadows the merely human or political and demands 
submission out of reverence for God instead of raw political power. 
To speak of “obedience” here, particularly in an absolute sense, there¬ 
fore, is to violate the meaning of the text. S. Hutchinson has 
marshalled enough material evidence from the NT to caution against 
such an interpretation. Ac 5:29 and Mk 12:17, for example, impose 
limits on obedience to men, and Tt 3:1—one of the key passages 
parallel to Rm 13:1-7—boasts the infinitives of both uiroxocaaco and 
7t£i0ccpx£co, thereby providing a clear distinction between being sub¬ 
missive in the first term and obedient in the second. 20 In 1 Pt 2:13 
UTTOTOcaaco refers to all human institutions, but the context of the 
passage is far broader, as the injunction in v.17 to honor all men 
indicates. But Eph 5:21, albeit post-Pauline, provides the key to 
understanding the term in Romans: mutual subordination in fear of 
Christ entails “the recognition that the other person is superior 
(uTtEpsx 6 ^) to oneself, which is no hollow false modesty, but sober 

19 Delling, 39-46. 

20 S. Hutchinson, “The Political Implications of Romans 12:1-7,” Biblical 
Theology 21 (1971) 53-5. 
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Christian realism, inasmuch as it is the recognition that the other 
person is the representative of Christ to one, in accordance with 
Matt, xxv 40, 45. 5,21 A reasonable transfer of this understanding to 
the use of UTOTOcaaco in Rm 13:1 and 5, Tt 3:1 and 1 Pt 2:13 
would indicate that Christians should submit to the governing author¬ 
ities just as the latter, wittingly or unwittingly to be sure, “submit” 
to God’s providential plan and even to other men insofar as they 
have the best interests of their subjects in mind. In the specific context 
of Rm 12-13 this verb takes on a special Christian meaning that is 
strongly colored by Pauline peculiarities. As Ernst Kasemann has 
observed, the section on submission to earthly authority in Rm 13:1-7 
receives its initial thrust in 12: If through “the call to spiritual worship 
of God in the everyday life of the world” and in the theme of charis¬ 
matic action enunciated in 12:3-6. Thus, Paul views such submission 
unilaterally as a form of divine worship and charismatic activity in 
the secular world. Nevertheless, Christian submission to the governing 
authorities can never be absolute and uncritical, because it is also 
directed by auvEtbrjaic;, with its peculiar liberating-obligatory ten¬ 
sion. 22 Paul is no more systematic than this, if indeed he is systematic 
at all in this section of his epistle. 23 The precise relationship between 
Christians and their secular governors is not spelled out, nor are 
various situations other than the one in the present context mentioned, 
alluded to or, one may dare say, envisioned. 

Certainly the most controversial term in the passage is E^ouota, 
which in its Rm 13:1-7 setting has undergone a long history of con¬ 
flicting interpretations. The exegesis of the plural form, which occurs 
in v.l, as cosmic spirit-beings who rule the inferior material world 
began probably in the nascent gnosticism of some Jewish sects such 
as the Essenes and emerged full-blown in the gnostic Valentinian 
sect, as epitomized in Heracleon’s symbolic interpretation. 24 More 

21 Cranfield, “Some Observations,** 242-4. Cranfield proceeds to argue 
unsuccessfully that “the inner motive is christological,” but there is nothing 
remotely christological in Rm 13:1-7. 

22 Kasemann, 199 and 213. 

23 Kasemann takes great pains to explain the nonsystematic nature of the 
Pauline parenesis. In his discussion of the “obedience” verbs, he compares 
the conservative Pauline attitude toward slavery in 1 Co 7:21 and toward the 
subordination of women in that epistle and notes that Paul’s ancient political- 
social worldview deeply affects his perspectives on such issues as they arise 
in the Christian community. Hence, both the historical contexts and Paul’s 
specific recommendations are never directly applicable to the modern world, 
at least not exegetically (196-8, 207-10). 

M Elaine Hiesey Pagels, The Gnostic Paul: Gnostic Exegesis of the Pauline 
Letters (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1975) 43-4. 
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recently, Oscar Cullmann has detected in the plural £f,ouaiai a subtle, 
implicit dual reference to the visible political authorities and the in¬ 
visible demonic beings who, as reluctant instruments of the reign of 
the resurrected Christ, “ stand behind what occurs in the world” 2 * 
Similarly, Clinton D. Morrison has argued in favor of a “common 
Greco-Roman concept of the State,” which one can assume unless 
explicitly contradicted was taken for granted by Paul, Hellenistic 
Jews and early Christians: “the boundaries between the spirit world 
and the world of humanity and nature were fluid and often imper¬ 
ceptible,” so that spiritual powers were thought to stand behind 
political governments just as they were the causes of natural phe¬ 
nomena. 26 Needless to say, Morrison’s argument from silence is as 
unconvincing as his presumptiveness in applying such a broad gen¬ 
eralization to the particular concept of Rm 13:1-7. And Cullmann’s 
hypothesis is generally rejected as too far-fetched and irrelevant to 
Rm 13:l-7. 27 Indeed, St. Irenaeus as early as the second century a.d. 
sought to counter the emerging demonological interpretation among 
the Valentinians by asserting that God, not the devil, has appointed 

25 Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time: The Primitive Christian Conception 
of Time and History , tr. Floyd V. Filson (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1964) 191-210. There is no point in repeating Cullmann’s elaborate argumenta¬ 
tion, so I refer the reader to this chapter. 

26 Clinton D. Morrison, The Powers That Be: Earthly Rulers and Demonic 
Powers in Rom 13:1-7 (London: SCM Press, 1960) 99. Cf Reese, 328. 

Z7 Hutchinson, for example, objects wisely that (1) Cullmann relies too 
heavily on the demonic connotation of the plural form when in fact the singular 
appears alongside the plural in Rm 13:1-3; (2) the parallel passage 1 Pt 2:13-17 
explicitly describes the civil authority as a strictly human one; and (3) it 
is incongruous for Paul to speak harshly of the demonic powers in Rm 8:38 
(where he employs not ££ouoicci but alternative terms) and then in 13: Iff 
to urge submission to them. Hutchinson, 57-8. Kasemann counters Cullmann 
with an interesting “category of the contingent,” which in Pauline parenesis 
encompasses matters of everyday Christian living, including political obedience: 
grandiose demonological or christological interpretations of the passage fail to 
appreciate “this kind of demythologization of the contingent” and the origin 
of the terminology employed herein in “the vocabulary of secular government 
in the Hellenistic world.” Kasemann, 203-4. J.L.C. Abinene, in “The State, 
according to Romans Thirteen,” South East Asia Journal of Theology 14 
(1972) 23-4, echoes the latter point but noting that “the world of Romans 
is not the Gnostic-mythological world we encounter in Ephesians and Colossians, 
but the Jewish-Hellenistic world.” Finally, C. K. Barrett acknowledges the 
Pauline consciousness of demonic powers, but stresses the eschatological context 
of Romans whereby the political authorities in Paul’s thought serve as a restrain¬ 
ing power against the demonic powers! (248-9) Barrett may be correct with 
respect to the present context of Rm 13:1-7, but apart from its locus in this 
epistle, ££ouoioc (i) in 13:1-7 alludes in no way to anything but human, 
worldly government. 
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the kingdoms of the world and that Paul speaks only of human author¬ 
ities in this passage. 28 

Even a cursory analysis of the usage of £^ouaia(i) in the ancient 
world reveals the weakness of the demonological interpretation. In 
ordinary Greek and in Josephus and Philo the term enjoys a strictly 
secular usage, as a reference to “authoritative position” or “office 
holders.” In the LXX it originally means freedom, authority or right 
in a legal or political sense, but in later writings it can mean the 
power of the king or of God or the secular authorities themselves 
(e.g., 1 Me 10:38). The NT generally shares the LXX connotations: 
the plural denotes the political authorities in Lk 12:11 and Tt 3:1— 
a key parallel passage to Rm 13: Iff—while the singular can mean 
“government” or “state” in Rm 13:2 and 3, Mt 8:9 and parallels 
and Lk 23:7. Other meanings also appear, such as the absolute 
prerogative of action proper only to God (Rm 9:21), Satan’s sphere 
of dominion, the authority imparted to the community of believers 
and the special sense of the plural as angelic or demonic powers, 
which was derived originally from apocalyptic Jewish sources and 
is usually in close proximity to similar specialized uses of dpxod, 
buvdpeiq and KupioTT]T£<;. Out of a large total of 103 occurrences 
in the NT, the only apparent supernatural uses can be found in 
1 Cor 15:24; Eph 1:21, 3:10 and 6:12; Col. 1:16 and 2:15; and 
1 Pt 3:22. Thus, it seems quite reasonable to conclude that in Rm 
13:1-3 £^ouoia(i) simply denotes the secular political authorities. 
In contrast to 1 Pt 2:13, where |3ocaiA£i apparently specifies the 
Roman emperor, the authorities in Rm 13: Iff are not sharply defined. 
In view of the alternative expressions discussed above, the term 
originally may have referred either to secular or religious Jewish author¬ 
ities or to pagan officials or to both. The present context, however, 
suggests that Paul has in mind the pagan government and its many 
officials of whatever bureaucratic level. 

In short, then, the presence in Rm 13:1-7 of nine rare NT 
terms, of which six are most probably political or financial in origin, 
four generally non-Pauline terms and a use of 6pyr) that is uncharac¬ 
teristic of Paul in v.4 creates a ground for suspecting that this 
passage is essentially a pre-Pauline unit which has undergone some 
redaction, particularly in v.5b. Whether the original source is a 

28 Irenaeus, Against Heresies 5.24.1, in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1, ed. A. 
Roberts and J. Donaldson (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1956) 552. Cullmann’s 
contention that Irenaeus was merely reacting to a false dualistic understand¬ 
ing that would entail a view of the state as an institution hostile to God incor¬ 
rectly minimizes the crystal-clear language of Irenaeus' remark. See Cullmann, 
196-7. 
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Hellenistic Jewish or pagan community is difficult to determine from 
a terminological analysis alone. The financial terms <f>6po<;, 6<J>£iXr) 
and teXoq, and e^ouoloc, SidKOVoq, <f>6poq and <j>o|3£opat may 
point to either kind of community. On the other hand, the special 
use of opyf] in v.4 and the Jewish roots of dp/ovrsq and XsiTOUpyoq 
hint at a Jewish source, while biccuxyr] could suggest the Greco- 
Roman world at large. A form-critical analysis is necessary to deter¬ 
mine the nature of the source. 


II 

A closer look at the literary structure and content of the passage 
reveals its essentially distinct form and source. The absence of any 
eschatological thrust, in marked contrast to its context in the epistle 
(especially 12:2 and 14ff and 13:12, which envelop the passage), 
and any implicit or explicit christological or even Christian content 
has led James Kallas, among others, to identify the passage as an 
interpolation, although Kallas goes too far in “assuming that this 
passage was written later than Paul at a time when the church was 
obliged, by the failure of the end to come, to re-evaluate the nature 
of the world.” 29 Since Kasemann has indicated that Pauline parenesis 
is constructed not by subordination, deduction and logic but by co¬ 
ordination of ideas, the rather loose assemblage of topics and ex¬ 
hortations in chapters 12-15 need not be fully integrated and inter¬ 
connected. Thus, 13:1-7 also need not be eschatological in the same 
sense as its surrounding text, but by the same token its independence 
and self-contained nature is equally evident. 30 

Stylistically, the passage manifests a syntactical construction 
that is unusual even for Rm 12-15. First, several words are repeated 
in a catechetical manner. The key conjunction yap occurs no less 

29 James Kallas, “Romans XIII. 1-7: An Interpolation,” New Testament 
Studies 11 (1964) 370. Kallas considers the worldview underlying the passage 
“a reincarnation of the Old Testament view that God was the ruler behind 
the political forces of the nations,” which supplanted the eschatological, 
demonological Pauline worldview (374). But he fails to establish Paul’s 
omnipresent demonology with respect to ££ouoiai, nor does he effectively ex¬ 
plain how the passage could have been interpolated after Paul wrote the epistle. 

In response to some scholars who would endeavor and strain to detect 
an implied christology in this passage, one could cite the venerable St. Irenaeus, 
who long ago perceived that the only source of the divine ordination of the 
governing authorities in Rm 13: Iff is “the Father of our Lord,” who “confers 
His free gifts upon those who should [receive them].” Against Heresies 4.36.6. 

80 Kasemann, 198-9. 
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than seven times in seven verses: in w.lb, 3a, 4a, 4c, 4d, 6a and 6b. 
’E^ouaioc appears three times (once in the plural form), as do 
(popoq, <po|3o<;, kockoc; and ayaQoq ; uuoxaaaco, Bi&kovoc;, <po- 
Peo^ocl, 6pyr|, te^oc; and Ttpfjq each occur twice. Second, there 
are some curious grammatical structures. The double accusative ar¬ 
rangement in v.7 that expresses the idea of rendering debts to whom 
they are due is especially striking. Similarly, the use of with the 
accusative singular to express purpose occurs three times in the 
passage, although it should be admitted that the same construction 
can be found in 13:14 and 15:2, 7, 8 and 13. Third, and most 
significant, is the shift in person that occurs within the passage. The 
presence of a third person singular imperative in v.l (uTtoxaaa£a0co) 
and two second person singular verbs and a second person pronoun 
in w.3-4 (e£e iq, aoi and (po^oO) contrasts sharply with the plural 
number in vv. 6-7 (xeXeixe and duioboTE) and also with the use 
of upcov, ouaxr|pocxi^£a0£ and p£xapop<poua0E in 12:1-2. Per¬ 
plexing as this situation is, it points to an original catechetical form 
that would have been addressed to individuals, possibly catechumens 
if the context were Christian. 

Although it is virtually impossible to reconstruct the precise form 
of the original source underlying the passage, a tentative effort can be 
directed toward approximating that form. The progress of thought 
seems to consist in a basic statement and exhortation (in present middle 
imperative form) in w.1-2 followed by a series of “if . . . then” con¬ 
ditional propositions interspersed with occasional declarative state¬ 
ments and concluding with a lengthy four-part imperative in v.7. 
An outline summary of this structure follows: 

v.l a Opening exhortation 
v.lb Introductory declaration 

v.2 If you (he) oppose (the governing authorities), then 
you resist God’s ordinance. 

If you (those) resist, then you will incur judgment. 
v.3a (Declaration) 

v.3b If you wish not to fear the authority, then do what is 
good. 

If you do what is good, then you will receive his 
approval. 

v.4a (Declaration) 

v.4b If you do wrong, then be afraid. 
v.4c (Declaration) 
v.4d (Declaration) 
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v.5a If you would avoid God’s wrath, then you must be 
submissive. 

(NOTE: Conversely if v.5b including the use 
of opyf] is a Pauline redaction, then 
v.5a features a concluding state¬ 
ment: Therefore, it is necessary to 
be submissive.) 

v.5b (Addendum to v.5a pertaining to conscience) 

v.6 (Declaration) 

v.7 (Imperative in series) 

If one acknowledges that the four basic motifs in the passage are (1) 
subordination and nonresistance; (2) that the governing authorities 
are appointed by God; (3) fear of the wrath of God; and (4) render¬ 
ing what is owed to the proper authoritative recipients (the “motif” 
of conscience really disturbs the legalistic thrust of the passage and 
certainly complicates unnecessarily the structure of v.5), then the 
task of relating the above structure to these motifs is rather easy. A 
major transition occurs between v.5a and v.5b or 6. Does 5ia touto 
in v.6 refer to avoiding God’s wrath or the sake of conscience? Since 
toOto is accusative singular it seems very unlikely that it can point 
to both causes. The reasons for suspecting in v.5b the redactionary 
hand of Paul that have been deduced above are thus augmented by 
one more. If for no other reason than sheer probability, I contend, 
therefore, that v.6 originally referred to God’s wrath, but that after 
Paul added the phrase including aov£i6r|aic; in v.5b, v.6 actually 
received its new primary impetus in Paul’s mind from the principle of 
conscience instead of wrath. Moreover, v.5b by its reference to con¬ 
science softens the harsh tone of vv.2-5a, with their mention of fear, 
wrath and judgment. If w.6-7 originally appeared in the source—and 
the shift in the person of the verbs raises some doubt, unless one 
assumes that Paul either overlooked the anachronism or simply al¬ 
tered the person of the verbs in these verses alone—they probably 
merely contributed to the purely legalistic motifs of submissiveness 
and fulfilment of obligations. In the present context, where they are 
preceded by v.5b, w.6-7 thoroughly diffuse the harsh legalistic tone 
of w.2-5a by posing a mere analogy based on mutually acknowledged 
duties and actions. 

What then is the nature of the tradition from which the original 
catechetical unit evolved or was obtained? The apparent consensus 
of scholars suggests Hellenistic Judaism in the diaspora, and I am 
inclined to agree. Michel suggests that the style is that of a diatribe 
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in the tradition of Jewish Hellenistic wisdom teaching; 31 Kasemann 
declares that the only voice that echoes the passage is “that of the 
synagogue of the Diaspora and its environment” and posits the prov¬ 
idential statement in Josephus, Jewish War 2.8.7, as the closest 
parallel to the rationale of the passage; 32 and Carrington and Selwyn’s 
extensive work on catechetical patterns in the early missionary Church 
leads them to detect in Rm 13:1-7 and several parallel passages 
Christianized catechetical forms derived originally from the Jewish 
synagogue. 33 The possible evidence of the terminology and the ap¬ 
parent works-oriented, legalistic OT character (note the repeated 
references to to AyaQov and to kcxkov in the sense of works) of 
the underlying source combine to support the hypothesis of a Hellenis¬ 
tic Jewish origin. In the diaspora synagogue the Jews were probably 
urged to submit to the imperial Roman authorities ultimately because 
of their divine sanction, their providential moral functions and God’s 
wrath, but more immediately for the sake of peaceful coexistence with 
the Roman empire in the face of the danger of a recurring Jewish 
nationalism and resultant rebelliousness and their consequences for 
the Jews. 

In deference to Selwyn’s exceptionally thorough comparative 
analysis of the four parallel NT passages—Rm 13:1-7, 1 Pt 2:13-17, 
1 Tm 2:1-3 and Tt 3:1-3—1 shall refrain from more than a brief men¬ 
tion of the significance of these parallels. The latter three are the only 
formal and material parallels to Rm 13:1-7, insofar as the divinely 
instituted governing authorities are the subject and submissiveness 
to them is the chief message in the parenesis. That Rm 13:1-7 shares 
with one or more of these three parallels some key terms, such as 
UTispEXCO, uTCOTaaoco, dfjoualai and Muaivoq, has already been 
noted in the term analyses, and the presence of mutual motifs as 
well as different nuances is also easily ascertained. But two or three 
of the parallels also share some terms and specific motifs that are not 
present in Rm 13:1-7, thereby suggesting a common underlying source 
(or sources!) that has been adopted and modified by each of the 
authors. Selwyn’s supposition that “the workmanlike brevity” of 1 Pt 
2:13-17 points to this version as the one closest in form and content 
to the original is certainly reasonable. 34 But a more probable assump- 

31 Cf Hutchinson, 50. 

32 Kasemann, 204-5. 

33 Cf Edward Gordon Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London: 
Macmillan, 1955) 18-9, 407ff. 

^Selwyn provides a useful comparative chart of the Greek texts. He also 
notes the “striking affinity” between the allusion to Lv 19 (and parallels in 
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tion would increase the number of “originals” in order to encompass 
the variety of specific structures contained in these four passages, for 
the literary structure of Rm 13:1-7 as proposed above is unique even 
in comparison to the three parallel passages. 


Ill 

Finally, an analysis of the context of Rm 13:1-7 can give rise to 
numerous hypotheses concerning the reason for Paul’s insertion of 
the passage into its present setting and the persons and situations being 
addressed. Owing to a dearth of evidence about the conditions in 
Rome at this time and Paul’s probable motives, what follows, there¬ 
fore, may be regarded as a reasonable speculation but by no means 
exclusively correct. Indeed, several exegetes, most notably Marcus 
Borg, propose that Paul was compelled to offer his exhortation to 
submit to the governing authorities because of the dangerous agitation 
on the part of the Jewish zealots, whose national political interests 
were inimical to Paul’s eschatological, spiritual, nonviolent gospel and 
actually jeopardized the safety of the Christians in Rome, insofar as 
the Roman authorities would regard the Jewish and Christian com¬ 
munities as a single entity worthy of punishment. 35 But this view 
should appear more speculative than that which follows. 

Having already indicated the apparent conflict of Rm 13:1-7 
with its context, I should like to examine this problem more closely. 
The passage seems to interrupt what is essentially a discussion of in¬ 
tramural Christian problems, namely, how to achieve and maintain 
harmony within the community. The motif of the body and its mem¬ 
bers in 12:3-8, the advice to “love one another with brotherly af¬ 
fection,” the reference to persecutors in 12:14 followed immediately, 
however, in v.16 by the admonition to “live in harmony with one an¬ 
other” gives this section a spirit that flows naturally into 13:8ff with 

Dt) in 1 Peter and Rm 12-13, especially the dependence of both Rm 13:6-7 
and 1 Pt 2:17 on Pr 3:9. Ibid., 413, 426-9. 

S5 Borg, 205-18. Borg tends to overrate the Jewish influence and presence 
in the Roman Christian community and also strains to build his argument on 
such tenuous foundations as, for example, a new, improbable interpretation of 
Suetonius’ now famous statement regarding the Emperor Claudius’ edict in 
a.d. 49. Borg contends that the “Chresto” mentioned in Claudius 25:4 refers 
not to Jesus Christ but rather to a Jewish zealot! Ibid., 211-2. Hutchinson 
(52) and C. H. Dodd, The Epistle of Paul to the Romans , Moffat New 
Testament Commentaries (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1949) 203, also 
offer the opinion that Paul attempts at least in part to repudiate the political 
messianism of the zealots in Rome. 
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its exhortation to “love one another” (i.e., one’s neighbor— to v 
£T£pov) and fulfil the law of love, and also into the discussion in 
chapter 14 concerning the spiritually strong and weak within the 
community. Moreover, although the christological content is relatively 
minimal in chapters 12-13, there are present the body of Christ 
metaphor in 12:3ff, the typically Pauline command to “put on Christ” 
in 13:14 and the undeniable affinity of 13:8-10 to the verba Christi 
in Mk 13:31. 36 In contrast, as has been noted above, Rm 13:1-7 
lacks any christological references. A strong eschatological 
thrust also marks 12:19-21 and 13:11-14, which assume some¬ 
thing akin to an apocalyptic excitement and an assurance, perhaps 
dominated by a sectarian outlook, that salvation for Paul and his 
Roman readers is imminent while the foes of the community will soon 
enough incur and fall victim to God’s almighty wrath. 37 The last point 
provides a major clue as to why Paul nevertheless incorporated 
Rm 13:1-7 with its seemingly neutral, extemal-to-the-community 
political topic: the harsh legalistic tone of the original Jewish unit not 
only matched the tone of wrath and judgment in chapters 12-13 
(minus the passage of course), but its Jewish, albeit diaspora, origin 
probably struck Paul as the perfect ironical complement to the Jewish 
apocalyptic pieces already assembled. For the very foes against whom 
the addressees in this epistle were contending were most likely Roman 
Jews! 

To back up for a moment, it is necessary first to point to 12:1-2, 
14-16 and 21 as perhaps the chief clues to the original context of the 
pre-interpolated parenesis in this part of the epistle. Paul appeals in 
12:1—desperately it would seem—to his “brethren” in Rome to present 
themselves to God as “a living sacrifice” (0uaiav £coaav), or a 
spiritual worship, which might refer to a daily, holy, priestly lifestyle 
as ministers of God but which in light of the ensuing verses takes on 
a more literal ramification. For in the next verse Paul urges the 
brethren not to conform to this world—in this case, not to be con- 

36 Another powerful christological passage occurs in Rm 15:36, whose 
kenotic theme resembles that of the Christ-hymn in Ph 2:5-11. 

37 With respect to the former passage, Krister Stendahl, in “Hate, Non- 
Retaliation, and Love: IQS X, 17-20 and Rom 12:19-21,” Harvard Theological 
Review 60 (1962) 343-55, has perceived a close affinity between it and the 
apocalyptic, sectarian spirit of concealment and nonretaliation that prevails in 
1 QS 10:17-20, which probably motivated Paul or, at the very least, paralleled 
his situation vis-a-vis the Roman community. Fr. Joseph Fitzmyer, “The 
Letter to the Romans,” in Jerome Biblical Commentary , eds. Raymond E. 
Brown et al. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1968) 327, has drawn 
a similar Qumran parallel between Rm 13:11-14 and 1 QS 2:7, 3:20ff and 
1 QM 15:9. 
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cerned with material comforts or perhaps not even with this life al¬ 
together, The clincher comes in 12:14-16 and 21, where Paul urges 
the brethren (1) to “bless those who persecute you”; (2) to “live 
in harmony with one another” (slq aXArjAouq (ppovoGvTsq); (3) to 
“not be haughty” (\. if] tcc uipqAa <J>povoGvx£<;); and (4) to over¬ 
come evil not by evil but by good. For the greater good of the Chris¬ 
tian witness and to avoid the destructive pride which disturbs the 
harmony of the community, Paul advises a policy of nonresistance 
toward the evil persecutors, the foes of the community. 

The transition from 12:21 to 13: Iff thus was a perfectly logical, 
natural one: the policy of nonresistance to evil would require sub¬ 
missiveness to the governing authorities of the Roman empire, who 
would not only providentially and in accordance with God’s wrath 
punish evildoers such as the persecutors of the Christians in Rome 
but also reward the good-doers—that is, the authorities would prove 
beneficial and not merely irrelevant to the essentially good Chris¬ 
tians. Such is Paul’s confidence in the divine ordinance of the Roman 
authorities and his hope that they, whether they knew it or not, would 
be an effective means of implementing God’s will and precipitating 
the eschaton and final judgment that dominates the text surrounding 
13:1-7. It is this link with the surrounding material that leads to a 
transformation of the original purpose and import of the interpolated 
passage. For Paul takes what is basically a present-oriented text that 
speaks of the authorities as executors of God’s wrath in the normal 
course of events and slightly modifies its terminology by at least a 
few additions in one verse, so that the wrath in v.5b acquires a touch 
of a future sense and the whole question of ordinary legal submissive¬ 
ness is affected by Christian conscience. By placing the passage in its 
present context, Paul does far more to reorient its meaning: the passage 
assumes a predominantly eschatological air and imposes not so much 
an obligation of obedience on the Roman Christians as it liberates 
them in the confident hope that the secular authorities are actually 
on their side against their enemies! The questions of the precise 
nature of the state and its civic duties and the extent of submissive¬ 
ness to it, therefore, are not really germane to Paul’s argument, 
which provides a direction, not details. In the long run, moreover, 
political matters pale before the eschatological hope, so Paul can 
urge a submissive, passive posture, because the state as well as the 
foes of the Christian community will soon pass from the scene any¬ 
way. He does not envisage a hostile, evil or tyrannical Roman govern¬ 
ment, perhaps owing to his proud Roman citizenship, nor does he 
advocate obedience or its opposite—resistance—to one if it should 
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exist. 38 Nor does this passage contain any theory of church-state 
relations or of civil government, as Luther and others have claimed. 39 
For that, one would need to look elsewhere in the NT, if indeed such 
can be found there. 

As for the nature of the community and its enemies, the con¬ 
sensus of scholars points to a predominantly Gentile Christian Roman 
church to whom Paul is addressing his remarks. The context of chap¬ 
ters 12-15 certainly supports this view. The admonition in 12:16, 
“Do not be haughty,” is directed against the same contingent who 
in chapter 14 are so proud of their “strong” spiritual faith that they 
despise the “weak” in faith—those Jewish-Christians who still cling 
to fasting, Sabbath regulations and prohibitions against drinking wine. 

38 Ibid., 326. Thus, it would be equally incorrect to interpret this passage 
the way St. Polycarp and Martin Luther have done. The former alludes to 
Rm 13:1-7 and 1 Pt 2:13-17, but adds the qualification that one should render 
honor to the authorities “so far as it does us no harm.” Martyrdom of Polycarp , 
10:2, in Early Christian Fathers , tr. and ed. Cyril C. Richardson (New York: 
Macmillan, 1970) 153. Luther truly exceeds the limits of the text by stating 
in the marginal gloss for his lecture on Rm 13: “Even though the rulers are 
evil and unbelieving, the order of government and their power to rule are 
nevertheless good and from God.” Luther: Lectures on Romans , 358. 

On the other hand, strong theological (though not exegetical) arguments 
against these implied principles of legitimacy and order as a priori bases for 
Polycarp and Luther to urge obedience to political authority can be found 
in William Stringfellow, Conscience and Obedience: The Politics of Romans 
13 and Revelation 13 in the Light of the Second Coming (Waco, Texas: Waco 
Books, 1977) chapters 2 and 3. 

An interpretation closer to Paul’s perhaps naive optimism concerning the 
blessings of pagan governing authorities as a matter of principle is contained 
in St. John Chrysostom’s homily on Rm 13: Iff. See Philip Schaff, ed., A Select 
Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church , 1st 
series, 11 (New York, 1890) 513-4. 

39 More recently, C. H. Dodd (204-5) and William Sanday and Arthur C. 
Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
International Critical Commentaries (Edinburgh: T and T Clark, 1902) 369, 
also have endeavored to draw such a theology from the passage. The latter go 
so far as to stress the “broad general principles” that Paul presumably offers 
here. Stringfellow (92f) has provided a twist to this approach by asserting that 
Paul is urging the Roman Christians, and us by theological extension, to obey 
and therefore to “bless” the political authorities, all of which are “fallen” and 
corrupted, in order to demonstrate to these powers their own original vocation 
as worshipful servants of God. 

Such sweeping theories of political authority aside, the Christian must 
nevertheless go beyond the historical limitations of this or any other passage 
from scripture and seek to find its meaning for contemporary theology and 
ethics. A sketchy attempt to do so appears in Arland J. Hultgren, “Reflections 
on Romans 13:1-7: Submission to Governing Authorities,” Dialog 15:4 (1976) 
269. 
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That there existed a congeries of congregations in Rome at this time- 
some probably mainly Gentile and others Jewish in composition— 
has been brilliantly argued by Paul S. Minear. The Gentile factions 
or segments were more likely because of their background and a peren¬ 
nial misunderstanding of Paul’s law-gospel dichotomy to feel too 
emancipated, too unbound by Jewish traditions and moral require¬ 
ments and perhaps too licentious (as one may infer from 13:13); 
these Gentile converts, especially if there were slaves among them, 
also were more prone to reject the civil authorities than were the Jews, 
whose synagogues had produced the tradition of submissiveness to 
the authorities that is imbedded in 13:l-7. 40 Thus, Paul feels com¬ 
pelled to restrain unbridled behavior and proud, haughty attitudes 
toward their more legalistic brethren and probably the Jews as well. 
At the same time, these same Gentiles were subject to a hostility and 
“persecution” from outside the Christian communities, for surely the 
“weak” in faith were a minority numerically and no match for their 
more “liberated” fellows. The possibility that the source of persecu¬ 
tion is the imperial Roman government is quite remote in view of 
the pre-Neronian date of this epistle (ca. a.d. 55 according to C. K. 
Barrett, et al.) and the very favorable presentation of these same 
authorities in 13:1-7. That leaves only the Jewish militants. 

Here James Kallas’ hypothesis sheds illumination on the prob¬ 
lem: the presence of a vibrant Jewish nationalism among many of 
the Jews (and maybe some Jewish-Christians, too) of Rome may 
have led to an intolerance and haughtiness of their own toward their 
less militant coreligionists and particularly toward the Christian 
minority—both Jewish and Gentile—who rejected political messianism 
in favor of the nonviolent teachings of the “false” messiah Jesus. 41 
Thus, a curious tension probably existed between Jewish persecution 
(physical as well as ideological) of the Christians on the one hand, 
and Gentile Christian license and haughtiness toward Jews and Jewish- 
Christians on the other. Which precipitated the other is a chicken 
and egg dilemma; conversely, they could have arisen independently 
and then mutually encouraged one another. At any rate, this kind of 
speculation borders on the mystical. The main point is that Paul had 

40 Paul S. Minear, The Obedience of Faith: The Purposes of Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans (Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1971) 7-16, 88-9. 

41 Paul himself testifies in 1 Th 2:14-16 to the persecution of Christians 
by Jews in Thessalonica, and Acts provides numerous episodes, particularly 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen. In Rome, the capital of the empire and home 
of a thriving Jewish colony and, if Kallas is correct, the scene of concentrated 
activity by the zealots, the chances of such acts being repeated would have been 
considerably greater. 
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found an intolerable situation in Rome that called for more humble 
behavior on the part of the Gentile Christians there. Submissiveness 
to the Roman authorities is both part of the command to love one 
another and to trust in the Lord and also a step in the unfolding of 
God’s eschatological plan of judgment, wrath and salvation. 
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